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STATUARY IN TRANSPARENCY. 


VERY pleasing style of transparencies is 
that which represents groups of statuary. 


Entered according t to hel of Congress, in a the Year 1874 by Mavter & Brathan, in the Offic ¢ bat the Librarian of Congress, at Washington 


These may be used either as slides for lanterns | 


or as permanent transparencies to be hung in 
parlor windows, the effect in either case being 
very striking. The process of preparing them 
is very simple, and may be put, into practice by 
any one possessing a tolerable knowledge of 
drawing. 

Take a piece of ground glass and wash it clean 
with soap and water, rinsing it well and after- 
ward drying it on a towel. Fasten it if possible 
in a frame, or else fix it on a table easel, so that 
it may be conveniently placed before you. Then 
either draw the group on a sheet of white paper, 
or choose some suitable wood-cut or photograph, 
which will answer quite as well. Affix this to 
the smooth side of the glass, with the face of the 
picture next the glass. Now draw the outlines 
on the ground glass, the picture being seen dis- 
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take another pane of plain glass and sae it over | 
the painted side,. binding the two edges together | 
by pasting or gumming a strip of paper or a rib- | These colored grounds form brilliant and beau- 
bon. ‘This will protect the transparency and tiful contrasts with the pure soft white and deli- 
render it much more durable. } cate shadows of the central figures on the ground 
Another plan for covering the ground-work | glass. 

with paper instead of paint is as follows: take | 
a sheet of black or dark-tinted paper, and hav- 

ing cut out the figure intended to be copied, lay | 
it flat upon the same, observing to place it ex- 

actly in the centre. Trace the outline most care- 
fully, then cut it out, leaving the profile on the 
dark ground. Gum this on to the surface of the 
glass, with the dark side next the ground glass. 
Thus you have your outline before you, and may 
proceed to draw and shade your figure as before 
directed, the paper ground-work having precise- 
ly the same effect as if the glass was painted. 
If, however, an entirely transparent picture be 
preferred, let this ground be laid’on with any of 
the transparent oil-colors—Prussian blue, crim- 
son or scarlet lake, green (made by mixing the 


tinctly through. Or if the amateur is expert at 
drawing, let him draw his own group, or copy 
from some good model directly on the glass, in 
either case the outline being correctly traced. It 
is then to be shaded with the usual numbers of soft 
drawing pencils, the edges of the shadows being 
softened with a leather stump, rubbed carefully 
until the true statuary effect is obtained. The 
high lights are to be touched, last of all, with 
pure mastic varnish, and by holding it up to the 
window it will be seen whether the work is sat- 
isfactory or not. If the shadows need deepen- 
ing, a few heavier touches may yet be put in un- 
til the desired effect is reached. 

When the picture is finished, the ground-work 
of the glass is to be filled in with opaque black, 
either water colors or oil, only using the greatest 
care in going around the edges of the picture, 
lest the sharp clear outline be invaded. If in- 
tended as a window transparency, let it be framed 
in a passe-pattout mat, according to taste, and 
hang the painted side next the window. Or else 


blue with. yellow lake or raw sienna), or parple 
(by mixing crimson lake with the Prussian blue). 





ON IVORY 


I EAUTIFUL « gs on ivory may be pro- 

duced by a very simple process. -First cov- 
er the ivory with a coating of bees-wax quite 
thin, but evenly spread on; a sheet of wax such 
| as is prepared for flowers will answer nicely. Or 
else make a composition of the following ingre- 
dients : One ounce of white resin, half an ounce 
of white wax, and two ounces of asphalt. The 
ivory being thus prepared, the pattern must be 
drawn with a finely pointed instrument or a 
sharp needle through the wax, so as to seratch 
the ivory slightly, and every part of the eutline 
tracery must be sure or the work 
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Fig. 1.—Vetvet MANTELET. Fig. 2.—Casumere Fig. 8. —Vewtvet MANnTELET. Fig. 4.—Sacque with FErATHER Fig. 5.—Sorr For Girv Fig. 6.—Sacque witH FeaTHER 

Bacx.—[See Fig. 3.] Currass. Front.—[See Fig. 1.] Trrmminc.—Front.—{[See Fig: 6.] From 4 To 6 Years OLD. Trrminc.—Back.—[See Fig. 4. } 

For pattern and description see — For description see For pattern and one tion see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For description see For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. III., Figs. 16-19. Supplement. plement, No, IIL, Fig. 16-19. plement, No. VI., Figs. 29-35. Supplement. plement, No. VL., Figs, 29-35, 
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Fics, 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER WRAPPINGS AND SUITS. 
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will be spoiled. Then cover the surface with 
strong muriatic acid, and let it remain about four 
heurs, when the wax may be removed by means 
of turpentine. It will be well to experiment on 
a small piece of ivory before attempting a large 
design, as, owing to the hardness of the bone 
and the uncertain strength of the acid, the time 
required may be somewhat longer or shorter. 
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> An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing the continuation of the 
charming Fairy Story, 

“THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE,” 


by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” will be issued gratuitously with the 
next Number of the Bazar. 





&@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for October 31 was issued gra- 
tuitously an . 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with a beautiful double- 
page engraving representing the Ar- 
rival of-the Folkestone Boat from Bou- 
logne, and a page engraving entitled 
“The Dumb Waiter.” — 

The continuation of Miss BRaDDoN’s 
Novel, “ A STRANGE WoRLD,” will also 
be found in the SUPPLEMENT. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for November 7. 





HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


OST marriages, a recent writer declares, 

are unhappy. To accept such a decla- 
ration as this would be to acknowledge that 
most lives are unhappy, since marriage is the 
natural and normal condition of most lives. 
We do not imagine, to be sure, that life is 
altogether a state of bliss; if it were, the 
parting with it would be a far more terrible 
struggle than it seems to be. But we fancy 
that on the whole it is a very comfortable 
affair to the majority of creation, and that 
those who, looking back at the close, could 
declare that their past had been quite un- 
happy would be an exceedingly small num- 
ber. We have little sympathy with those 
long-faced whiners who go about complain- 
ing of this miserable world ; for our part, 
we think it is a very good world—too good, 
in fact, for the most of those who are in it, 
and who had better try and deserve it before 
they make a business of decrying it. But 
good as the world is, with all its blessings 
of blue sky, golden sunshine, and green earth, 
it would be an insufficient one but for the 
greater blessings afforded by domestic life. 
And the very root and stay of domestic life, 


*of course, is marriage. 


We know that there is very sweet and fine 
domestic life where there are only unmar- 
ried members of a family to maintain it, or 
where friends combine about a mutual 
hearth ; but no one will pretend to compare 
such hearths to those round which a father 
and mother sit and see the fire shine upon 
the rosy faces of their children. And no one 
will pretend that any other companionship 
is quite equal to the companionship of a 
marriage where either member is comple- 
mentary to the other, and the union perfect. 
Of course in speaking of marriage we mean 
a good and sound marriage ; for no one has 
the right to judge of such a thing except at 
its best. To pick up a rotten apple and say 
all apples are rotten would be an absurdity ; 
and because some people chafe at their 
bonds and others break them, to say that all 
marriages are unhappy is equally absurd. 
We can not judge of marriage by an aver- 
age, because the statistics for such an aver- 
age are unattainable; but we know that 
there is such a thing as a perfect marriage 
possible, and so we have a right to use that 
as our standard. 

The legal as well as the social presump- 
tion is that most marriages are happy, and 
there are not wanting prominent lives to 
give the presumption ample confirmation. 
This persuasion, too, is in consonance with 
the idea that what is natural is best—the 
entire state of nature being reduced to and 





governed by law. And when we use the 
word “happy,” we use it relatively, admit- 
ting that life itself, if very good, is not alto- 
gether perfect in its conditions, and only 
claiming that those who marry are happier 
than they would have been had they re- 
mained single. 

Indeed, how can happiness be far away 
from two people who have a deep and ear- 
nest affection for each other, an absolute 
community of interest, a single aim in work ; 
who ean speak together with their whole 
souls, sure each of a listener, a believer, a 
supporter ; who are upheld by unfailing con- 
fidence ; who are conscious of constantly af- 
fording pleasure and help to each other let 
what outside troubles come may; who are 
indissolubly bound by such sacraments as 
the birth and death of children? Can a 
woman be happier than in knowing that 
she fills the house with sunshine for her 
husband? can a man be happier than in 
knowing that he wards off all the hard 
usage of the world from his wife? and is 
there any greater joy in imagination than 
the mutual unselfishness, the mutual efforts, 
the mutual rewards in word and deed, of 
marriage ? 

To every healthy nature the pleasures of 
generosity exceed all other pleasures— while 
on the other hand we may say that there is 
no sin in life which does not take root in 
selfishness—and nowhere outside of mar- 
riage is there such opportunity of generos- 
ity as may be found within its bounds: sim- 
ple and easy generosities, small surrenders 
more blessed in the gift than the receipt, 
those privileges which we long for when 
our dear ones are dead, the chance of still 
doing something more for them. Nor is 
there any joy in existence comparab!e to the 
joy of loving—a joy so keen as to be close 
upon the shadow of pain, as every mother 
knows who yearns above her sleeping child ; 
and nothing but marriage, with its perpetual 
association of two hearts, with the multiply- 
ing occasions brought by children, affords 
this power ot loving the fullest exercise. 
How enriching, then, to every individual 
must be the experiences of such life, how 
much rounder and completer must be the 
soul that has been shaped by them, how 
much wider must be the horizon of its 
thoughts and feelings, how much greater its 
capabilities ! 

Surely, then, marriage is a school of life as 
great as and more beneficent than any other. 
Unruly scholars, truants, and dunces there 
may be in it; but to those who learn its les- 
sons and apply its precepts the results of 
the teaching should be broader and deeper 
than any thing under heaven. We do not 
mean that there are no disciplines and no 
rigors in it, for indeed it would be of little 
service to one’s growth if its path were every 
where lined with roses ; and, if it were, even 
roses have thorns, and one learns something 
in learning how to avoid the thorns. One 
of the greatest works of marriage, in fact, is 
the very discipline of the self-restraint and 
the forbearance which it brings about, and 
which things it makes, in the light of devo- 
tion to others, a joy in themselves. There 
are, we know, exceptional natures, liable to 
base temptations, for whom these disciplines 
are disagreeable, these duties difficult ; and 
yet it needs nothing beyond obedience to the 
simplest and commonest rules of Christian- 
ity, or even of plain morality, to render the 
path of marriage a path of pleasantness and 
peace, into which the thought of discipline 
shall not intrude. The man and woman 
who control their tempers as the Master 
taught, who practice truthfulness, who tread 
down selfishness, who, in short, deal justly 
and walk humbly—all of which Christianity 
demands of every one, whether married or 
single—that man and woman find 

“ The stubborn thistles bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden roses.” 
But let the discipline come, if needs be; it 
is at the most no such mortification of the 
flesh as to be extremely bitter, it is no flag- 
ellation of the monk in his cell, it is no 
crawling on bare knees over shards and 
flints ; it is once in a while giving up one’s 
preferred way, it is sometimes holding one’s 
tongue for the sake of quietness, it is forget- 
ting one’s self till God and nature remember 
and raise one to the full stature of a noble 
soul and a perfect life. And what are such 
duties and effort in comparison with the 
recompense that follows, the recompense of 
trust and praise and tenderness received, of 
trust and admiration and tenderness given, 
and how much more precious are these great 
delights for the alloy of the trivial hard- 
ships! Gold that is all gold, without alloy, 
will not pass current; it needs the little 
alloy that it may not rub away and disap- 
pear in our hands; and life that is without 
one vexation would be so weakening and 
injurious as to be worthless. When we see 
that house where a true marriage reigns, 
where the father is that bond of the house 
from which the old Saxons coined his title 
of hnsband, where the mother moves like 





the soul of order and sweetness, where the 
children are fearless and fond, we see a home 
which is only a miniature cosmos, and whose 
light shines out like a star; a home where 
the harmonies of the universe repeat them- 
selves on a smaller scale. There the spirit 
of God has brooded over the waters, there 
creation has reduced the elements to rule, 
there duty and content go hand in hand, 
there love is the fulfilling of the law! 








DISTURBANCES AMONG OLD 
FURNITURE. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN the Preacher, the son of Davip, 

King in Jerusalem, affirmed that the 

thing that hath been is that which shall be, 
and that which is done is that which shall 
be done, and there is no new thing under 
the sun, we do not generally understand him 
to have been speaking literal fact. That 
Oriental rhetoric which covers so much that 
might confound us in bald English casts its 
protecting mantle also over this. SOLOMON, 
we fancy, was a blasé man of the world. 
He had pursued his own pleasure till it 
turned and rent him. Ingenious courtiers 
had wreaked themselves upon invention, 
and exhausted every device to amuse a king 
who had ceased to be amusable. Novelty 
was impossible to his jaded fancy. Relish 
was impossible to his palled appetite. He 
had drained dry the sources of enjoyment. 
It seemed to him that he had seen every 
thing, and tasted every thing, and was sick 
of every thing; and in this weary and dis- 
gusted mood he cried out, overborne with 
ennui, There is no new thing under the sun. 

But sometimes it would seem that there 
is a deeper meaning than this in his remark, 
whether or not he was himself aware of it. 
As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man, and so the actions of 
age to age. We fancy that we are in ad- 
vance of our fathers, but there are lost arts 
whose secret we have not yet found, and 
there are problems to whose solution time 
and culture seem to have lent no aid. Whole 
realms of science are closed to us as tightly 
as to the dead generations. Our fathers 
groped no more blindly than we for the 
barred and hidden gates. Possibly, less pa- 
tient and humble, we make more outery, but 
there is no response. 

The mysteries of “spiritual rappings” 
have greatly exercised the curiosity of this 
age. The phenomena are undoubted. Sci- 
ence and ignorance have witnessed them, 
and have evolved different theories of ex- 
planation. One thinks it is a fresh, slight, 
but real incursion into a domain which sur- 
rounds us, but of which we are largely and 
have been wholly unconscious—a domé@in 
material, but of finer texture than we have 
hitherto experienced; another thinks it all 
legerdemain and trickery ; another believes 
it to be partly charlatanical and partly gen- 
uine; still a fourth considers it an incur- 
sion of mischievous spirits let loose within 
certain bounds for our test, and possibly be- 
cause their time is not yet come; and some 
believe that the spirits of the just made per- 
fect are thus permitted to minister unto 
spirits still embodied. 

Any one who has acquainted himself with 
the workings of witchcraft in Salem, in the 
old witchcraft war—a veritable battle of 
Gog and Magog—can not fail to have been 
struck by a certain resemblance between 
the inexplicable phenomena of that day and 
this. But burrowing among some old news- 
papers the other day, I found that the mar- 
velous exhibitions of the Fox sisters, which 
have since been reproduced a thousand 
times and been a thousandfold varied, and 
which so startled us unlearned folk, and do 
so continue to scare those of us who are not 
converted by them, are no new thing under 
the sun, but are a recurrence of events which 
startled and mystified our fathers before us. 
The “reliable correspondent” of Revolution- 
ary times sends to his enterprising little 
Philadelphia newspaper—I beg its pardon 
for the rather patronizing terms, but it was 
little compared to the Post, the Advertiser, 
and the Weekly of to-day—the following ex- 
tract of a letter from a gentleman at Fish- 
kill to his friend in this city, dated March 3, 
1789. 

“Were I to relate the many extraordinary (though 
not less true) accounts I have heard concerning that 
unfortunate girl. at New Hackensack, your belief 
might perhaps be staggered and patience tired. I 
shall therefore only inform you of what I have been 
an eye-witness to. Last Sunday afternoon my wife 
and myself went to Dr. Tuorn’s, and after sitting 
some time we heard a knocking under the feet of a 
young woman that lives in the family. I asked the 
Doctor what occasioned the noise. He could not tell, 
but replied that he, together with several others, had 
examined the house, but were unable to discover the 
cause. I then took a candle and went with the girl 
into the cellar; there the knocking also continued ; 
but as we were ascending the stairs to return, I heard 
a prodigions rapping on each side, which alarmed me 
very much. I stood still some time, looking around 
with amazement, when I beheld some lumber which 
lay at the head of the stairs shake considerably. 
Soon after we visited the girl again; the knocking 


still continued, but was much louder. Our curiosity | 





induced us to pay the third visit, when the phenome- 
na were still more alarming. I then saw the chairs 
move; a large dining-table was thrown against me, 
and a small stand, on which stood a candle, was tossed 
up and thrown in my wife’s lap; after which we left 
the house, much surprised at what we had seen.” 

And left none too soon, one would say. 
One could pardon the rappers for lumbering 
up the cellar-way, since there is no occasion 
for callers to go down the cellar stairs, and 
such little undesirable familiarities can not 
be too succinctly checked; but to be set 
upon by the athletic dining-room table, 
while the dapper little light-stand makes 
love to your wife, in the midst of a decorous 
social visit, is more than Christian human 
nature should be called upon to bear, and 
the good gentleman did not put too fine a 
point upon it when he took his wife and left 
the house much surprised. 

Corroborative evidence comes from Lan- 
singburg, March 23, in an extract of a let- 
ter from Poughkeepsie, March 9 : 


“The late surprising occurrence at Dr. Taorn’s, in 
New Hackensack, will, I believe, in some degree, re- 
establish the opinion that there has been, and still is, 
such a thing as Wizards and Witches, notwithstand- 
ing the idea has been long thrown aside by even the 
vulgar. You have doubtless heard the story of that 
unfortunate girl. Numbers are constantly flocking to 
see her from twenty miles round. Scarcely a stage 
passes without stopping at the Doctor’s, although he 
lives several miles from the main road. The neigh- 
boring divines attend her constantly....Many ways 
have been contrived to relieve her from the agitated 
state in which she appears, but to no purpose. The 
knocking still continues, accompanied with a rum- 
bling noise and moving of the furniture. It is sup- 
posed by some that she is bewitched by a Hessian 
servant of the Doctor’s, whose conduct for some time 
past has been very singular. He was lately brought 
to an examination, on which occasion his behavior 
greatly heightened the suspicion. Since then his pre- 
cipitate departure seems to confirm it.” 


The Fishkill observer followed the scien- 
tific method and stated the simple facts 
which he had himself seen; but the Pough- 
keepsie philosopher does not hesitate to leap 
the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that belligerent and discon- 
tented furniture which we, in our ignorance, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the 
promise and potency of every kind of witch 
—even those spelled with a capital W. Con- 
sidering the alacrity and agility with which 
this good gentleman strided that important 
fence, I think the Hessian servant was wise 
in his generation. Poughkeepsie was not 
minded to wait for an Archimedean fulcrum 
before it could comprehend the correlation 
of nerve and sensation, and the Hessian serv- 
ant well knew he should soar in something 
very much more tangible than a vacuum in 
our ancestors’ efforts to solve the problem ; 
so he wisely saved his neck at the sacrifice 
of his reputation. 

I have looked in vain through the suc- 
ceeding columns to find the conclusion of 
the whole matter. We must leave the poor 
girl to her fate sitting in the solemn con- 
clave of divines, though I half suspect that 
if the divines would have gone away some- 
times and left her to the doctors and law- 
yers and other world’s people, the evil spirit 
in the chairs and tables might not have been 
roused to such active and offensive antago- 
nism; but he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to buffet so much condensed goodness. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER WRAPS. 


HERE is unusual variety among winter 
wraps, not only in shapes of jackets and 
mantles, but in the materials, which range from 
the new matelassé silk to plain serge cloth. 
Among jackets the French sacque is the popu- 
lar garment of the season, because of its long 
shapely style and its adaptability for plain gar- 
ments and rich ones alike. There are, however, 
many stylish Henri Trois and Medicis sacques, 
with long fronts and short backs, and many of 
the useful English jackets appear again for gen- 
eral wear. Black wraps are almost universally 
worn, as they suit with all dresses ; the only col- 
ored wraps seen are designed for special costumes. 
Matelassé silk resembling wadded brocade is 
the accepted novelty for handsome sacques. In 
purchasing this material it is economy to buy 
the best quality, as the embossed figures are apt 
to fray in lower-priced goods. Arabesque and 
floriated designs are more admired than the 
small matelassé patterns that look like quilted 
diamonds and shells. The French sacque is the 
simple and stylish shape for this stately material. 
Velvet is usually associated with it in the way 
of borders, cuffs, a standing collar, and also a 
sloped piece down the middle of the back and 
front. A ruche of rooks’ feathers and hand- 
some jet fringe trim the most dressy matelassé 
sacques; others have a side pleating of gros 
grain on which jet passementerie in leaf pattern 
is laid. Braiding and embroidery would be su- 
perfluous on its richly figured surface, and lace 
is too light for it. 

Black Sicilienne sacques are heavily braided, 
beaded, embroidered, or else bordered with the 
new cord passementeries and galloons in which 
jet beads are introduced. The Sicilienne cloth, 
which is a soft, heavily repped fabric made of 
cashmere, wool, and silk, seems at last to be 
finding its way into favor here, as the most fash- 
ionable houses have imported many garments 
made of it. These are exceedingly dressy when 
made to sparkle with jet, and when trimmed 
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with handsome thread lace. There are also 
many Sicilienne jackets lined with squirrel-lock 
fur, and perfectly plain on the outside. ‘These 
are worn as carriage wraps and as comfortable 
sacques for street wear. Lengthwise rows of 
wide jet galloon trim the Sicilienne sacques tHat 
ladies make at home, and when tastefully done 
and well finished such garments look as well as 
expensive imported ones. ‘They should be lined 
with black silk and well wadded. 

The prevailing shapes for velvet wraps are sim- 
ple jackets and polonaises of various kinds, from 
the demi-polonaise with its short basque back to 
long garments that almost cover the figure; the 
latter have either cnirass corsages or else basques 
behind with belted fronts. We have already 
spoken of -the fur borders used on velvet gar- 
ments. When fur is not chosen, the trimmings 
are jet galloon and thread lace. 

Camel’s-hair, drap d’été, and cashmere sacques 
are warmly wadded or else lined with flannel, 
and worn throughout the winter. The fancy this 
winter is to trim these woolen wraps with row 
after row of Titan braid sewed on lengthwise, 
and edged on each side with a line of jet beads, 
Other sacques have rows of silk soutache or of 
the mohair tubular braid put in Greek designs or 
in leaf pattern. Imported drap d'été sacques are 
embroidered all over, or else beaded in diamond 
patterns, and are edged with fringe. In buying 
such wraps ladies can select the garment unmade 
and have it cut to fit them. 

Most comfortable of all are the cloth jackets, 
provided a soft, thick, warm cloth is selected. 
‘These are smooth-faced beaver cloths, with tuft- 
ed nap on the wrong side, that are as yielding and 
flexible as cashmere. ‘These make serviceable 
garments, and should be plainly trimmed with 
Titan braid or else with substantial gros grain ; 
the repped turquoise silk used last winter frays, 
and is not worth the trouble of sewing on; jet 
trimmings are too dressy for these plain cloth 
garments. It is best to have these cloth jackets 
buttoned up closely in front and high in the 
throat, yet the English jackets with their wide 
revers collars are still popular, and are sold in 
large quantities, $20 buys a well-made sacque 
of good beaver cloth. More dressy cloth sacques 
are woven in matelassé patterns. 

Among mantles the newest have round backs 
belted down, and ending with the loops Worth 
is so fond of making on the back of all garments, 
while the fronts are long, and either rounded or 
square. Dolmans still remain in favor, but more 
especially with ladies who have several wraps in 
their wardrobes, as the Dolman is too light and 
dressy for general wear. Velvet, Sicilienne, cam- 
el’s-hair, and cashmere are the fabrics for Dol- 
mans. For trimming they are richly wrought 
with beads and soutache, and edged with thread 
lace or fringe. Ladies who braid well cover 
their Dolmans with intricate soutache-work ; in 
one instance a cashmere Dolman was so elabo- 
rately braided that it cost the wearer $100, al- 
though she was her own needle-woman. 

The long cloaks with a cape in front, or else 
a sort of Chinese wrap with square sleeves, are 
exhibited at all the best houses, but will not be 
worn until midwinter. Fur borders, especially 
those of black marten, are used in such cloaks, 
Seal-skin sacques will rival these cloaks as mid- 
winter wraps. 

New water-proof cloaks are of lighter blue 
English cloth, dark plum-color, navy blue, and 
black, They retain the shapes of which we fur- 
nish cut paper patterns, and have long cords and 
tassels on the hoods. ~A novelty this season is a 
long circular of checked black and white silk, 
lined throughout with very thin glazed India 
rubber to make it water-proof. The silk is not 
injured by water, and the whole garment is very 
light, and almost inodorous. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


At the late openings more designs for trim- 
ming dresses were gathered. A good model for 
trimming handsome black silk skirts is to have 
two bias velvet flounces each over an eighth of 
a yard deep, and head each by a wider silk 
flounce that falls over the velvet ruffle, and is 
also shirred to form a drooping puff and stand- 
ing ruffle. To complete such costumes is a po- 
lonaise with matelassé front, velvet sleeves, velvet 
basque back, and sashes trimmed with jet fringe. 
Another French design for black silks is that of 
having five rows of jet galloon extending down 
the front breadths to the flounce at the foot; 
two wide pleats, on which bows are set, trim the 
sides to the very edge; the back breadths are 
puffed above, and held in place by a sash; the 
flounce has a piped hem below, two shirred puffs 
above, and gets much wider behind. The erect 
ruffle at the top of flounces is now doubled, or 
rather its edge is sewed in with the shirring, and 
thus a puff is formed. Black silk dresses with 
the box-pleated back breadths have on the front 
breadths a single deep flounce of the smallest 
knife pleating, headed by a wide bias band of 
velvet. 

Worth’s dresses are full of suggestions to ex- 
perienced eyes. For instance, on a handsome 
costume of black silk he has put an over-skirt 
with deep apron front, forming sashes behind 
by folding double each of the back breadths of 
silk, tying them in a puffed knot high on the 
tournure, and trimming their square ends with 
two bands of velvet and a series of his favorite 
loops. The front of the apron has a wide velvet 
border, and the original trimming down the mid- 
dle is a triple box-pleat, very wide, held down by 
four cross bands of velvet, and also finished be- 
low with loops. ‘Trimmings of knife pleatings, 
shirred flounces, puffs, and bias bands are seen 
in abundance on dressy black silks, yet there are 
also house dresses of black silk made in the sim- 
plest nanner, with scarcely any ornament. For 
instance, there are basque and single skirts of 
the heaviest black silk trimmed with a single 
bias band of velvet three or four inches wide 





placed straight around the skirt three- inches 
above its edge; pockets of velvet are set on the 
side gores, a velvet Medicis collar trims the neck, 
velvet piping edges the basque, and the sleeves 
have two narrow pleated frills falling toward the 
hand, with a small velvet cuff above. This is 
said to be the favorite home toilette with Pa- 
risian women of position and refinement. 

The limousine or striped camel’s-hair, already 
described, is the fabric most popular for costumes 
in Paris. Those lately imported have a skirt of 
black silk with a single deep gathered flounce of 
gray limousine, on which are three bias folds of 
black silk stitched by machine. The over dress 
is a limousine polonaise, made very long and 
with a basque back, 


EVENING DRESSES, 


The trains of evening dresses are increased in 
length, many of them measuring two yards and 
even more. The waists are basques both for 
high aud low corsages, though the pointed and 
chatelaine waist8 are still seen. Long pleated 
fan trains are in great favor for full dress. ‘The 
bulk of importations for full-dress occasions con- 
sists of silk dresses with trimmings and tabliers 
of brocaded gauze; white gauze striped with 
black velvet, blue, or gose; a new sleazy gauze 
that has a silvery sheen; and many accessories 
of tulle, both plain and embroidered with elabo- 
rate floral garniture. There is also much du- 
chesse lace in new patterns resembling the de- 
signs of Malines lace. For trimming the trains 
are deep flounces of ganze, fringed, and festooned 
by having two lengthwise puffs at intervals. Silk 
flounces are narrow in front, and become some- 
times three-fourths of a yard wide behind, and 
are made up of clusters of side pleats, often twen- 
ty-five in a group, alternating with wider pleats 
that have only three in a group. There are also 
many full, thick ruches of pinked silks in scal- 
lops, in saw-tooth notches, and in leaf-like points, 
with much shirring and wide puffs. Gauze over- 
skirts are triple aprons fringed, or else deep ir- 
regular aprons, on which are laid pleated sashes 
formed of one or two breadths of silk laid in 
small flat side pleats. The middle of such a 
sash is laid on the right hip; one end crosses 
the apron to the foot of the dress in front, and is 
fringed out there, while the other drapes the 
tournure, and is tied in a long-looped bow on 
the left of the back. ‘Thus arranged is a pale 
blue silk with a silvery gauze over-skirt and 
pleated blue sash; the flounce is in wide and 
narrow pleated groups. Basques are finished 
with loops and bows behind, and have in many 
cases Pompadour square necks filled with tulle 
folds. A sky blue silk basque with Pompa- 
dour neck, trimmed with sheer white muslin 
puffs, folds, and Valenciennes lace, is very hand- 
some. 

There is a fancy for making transparent sleeves 
of tulle, lace, or puffs of gauze to all basques of 
evening silks, from black to the palest shades. 
These are plain antique sleeves, cut off at the 
elbow, and ruffled there, or else they are puffed 
all the way down to the ruffles. Evening silks 
of pink, blue, and maize are deeper toned than 
those lately worn, and are of a single shade, 
the’ only contrast being given by the flowers 
with which they are laden. Creamy white silk 
with accessories of white gauze striped with 
black velvet are among the most distinguished 
dresses imported. A lovely dress for a bride- 
maid is of creamy white faille, with aprons and 
flounces of white brocaded gauze, with fringe 
of snow-balls and dark green foliage. Anoth- 
er white dress has deep blue velvet revers and 
lengthwise tabliers without flounces. A dress 
that somebody called a poem is of pale maize 
silk with garland after garland of violets droop- 
ing as if wilted on their long flexible stems. A 
pink silk dress for a young lady has a Grecian 
bertha of folds of white Chambéry gauze, with 
two pleatings of crépe lisse each side of the folds. 
The skirt has a gauze tablier of folds and knife 
pleating, with drapery behind. 

Fresh and youthful toilettes of white tarlatan 
and of muslin are so simply made that young la- 
dies can make them at home. ‘The gored demi- 
trained skirt has three knife pleatings lapped, 
each six inches deep, and hemmed. ‘The close 
clinging front breadths have a tablier of loose 
scant puffs held by three or five lengthwise rib- 
bons of blue or rose gros grain, or else black vel- 
vet, finished with a rosette below. ‘Three nar- 
row knife pleatings edge this apron and extend 
up the sides to a panier puff, which should be 
full and long yet slender, and held back by side 
sashes of wide ribbon forming two long loops 
andends. The corset waist, laced behind, should 
be fitted smoothly and round on the hips, and 
have a pointed neck, low in front and back, but 
high on the shoulders, and trimmed with a Gre- 
cian bertha of folds. ‘Tiny pleated sleeves come 
from under the folds, and have a rosette on each. 
A white silk waist lining is necessary, and some- 
times more pleatings are added on the back 
breadths. Lengthwise tabliers are very much 
used on young ladies’ evening dresses. 


GARNITURE AND COIFFURES. 

Large flowers are preferred for the garniture 
of dresses. Among these are soft loose-petaled 
roses, so perfectly imitating nature that the light- 
est breeze blows the petals about. There are 
pink crushed roses and dark red Agrippinas, and 
white roses fainily flecked with pink. A deep 
fringe of flowers edges the apron and the bertha, 
and a long vine extends down the back from the 
belt to the edge of the train. Scarlet poppies 
are mixed with long brown feathery grasses and 
seed pods. Others are vines of the green leaves 
of the rose-bush, with clasters of roses at inter- 
vals, and no two clusters alike. For young girls 
are garlands of lilies, azaleas, violets, acacia, and 
clematis. Coiffures are half wreaths with pom- 
pons of herons’ feathers for the left side. The 
aim is to trim the hair high in front. 





SCARFS FOR FULL DRESS. 


Embroidered scarfs of China crape and of 
twilled silk are imported to wear with low-necked 
toilettes. They cross the left shoulder, pass down 
under the right arm, drape the tournure, and are 
knotted on the left side, from whence long ends 
hang. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLty; Miss Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; and A. T. Stewart 
& Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE recent death of Bishop Lex, of Iowa, has 
called forth these curious coincidences between 
his life and that of the late Bishop WHITeHoUvsE : 
they were classmates and fellow-graduates in 
college; Leg followed WuHrrenHovuse in the in- 
cumbency of his parish at Rochester, New York; 
Lre was consecrated bishop of the adjoining 
diocese three years after WarreHousnr’s elec- 
tion to the bishopric of Illinois; and hardly 
had Lee conducted the funeral services of his 
life-long triend and brother when he himself 
died, and, like that friend and brother, suddenly. 

—It may interest American teachers to know 
that the average salary of certified masters of 
elementary schools in England and Wales is 
$517 per annum. More than one-half, also, are 
provided with a house, or live rent free. In 
Scotland the average pay is $551, and two-thirds 
live rent free. In Ireland the average is $232, 
and only a little over one-fifth have their houses 
rent free. 

—GeorGE R. LaBar, of Delaware Water Gap, 
Pennsylvania, is supposed to be one hundred 
and ten years old. The records at Easton show 
him to have been christened in that place in 
1763, but other records, at Centreville, make the 
date 1759. He was at the fair at Easton a few 
days ago with a daughter aged seventy-three. 

—JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT has been singing 
before a number of the tenants of the Earl of 
Leven, who had been invited to hear her. 

—A maiden of patriotic lineage has just died 
in Waterford, Connecticut, at the age of ninety- 
one. Hername was MARTHA HempsTeap. She 
was a daughter of Mary Brit, of Groton, the 
Revolutionary heroine, who said to her husband 
on the way to the war, ‘“‘ JouN, do not get shot 
in the back.” 

—The excellent Mrs. Partington having re- 
turned to Boston from Newport, has com- 
menced writing those pleasant little things for 
which she is celebrated. Noticing a toy steam- 
engine, she observed to Isaac: ‘‘Of course all 
boys ought to be instructuated in steam-engines ; 
but, Isaac, you must be very careful, for you 
know those things are apt to expoliate if any 
vacuity occurs in the safety-valve; and, Isaac, 
when you get the tickets, be sure arid not buy a 
contributioner’s ticket, as I am told the door- 
keeper is a very pecuniary man, and has orders 
to confiscate any contributionary tickets that 
are transferred, and I don’t see how we are go- 
ing to get in without transferring our tickets to 
the door-keeper.” 

—Rev. Epwarp Everett Hate has received 
from the Unitarian church at Koloevar, Transyl- 
vania, the gift of a silver paten to be used in his 
church for the Communion service. 

—Mr. GeorGe W. Waters is now painting at 
Elmira, New York, the portrait of an aged lady 
of high degreesMrs, Lucy Wuitine CHENEY. 
She is descended in a direct line from Rev. Sam- 
UEL WHITING, an eminent Puritan divine, who 
came over to Plymouth in 1636, with his wife, 
of whom the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register says : 

“ Exizasera St. Joun Warrexe was sixth cousin to 
King Henry VII. Through the Bravonamrs she de- 
scended from the Earl of Warren and Surrey, from 
the Earls of Warwick, from Writ1am the Conqueror, 
and from King Henry L of France. Indeed, her pedi- 

ee is traced to Wiii1am the Norman in two distinct 
ines, and in her was united the lineage of ten of the 
sovereigns of Europe, a confluence of noble blood not 
often witnessed.” 

Mrs. CHENEY is very proud of her lineage, and 
chats about it in a very interesting and agreea- 
ble manner. 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING’S many friends 
in this country will be glad to learn that at the 
recent great musical festival in Gloucester, En- 
gland, and at the principal concerts, she has 
taken the very front rank among the leading vo- 
calists. The Queen, having heard Miss StEr- 
LING in private concert, sent her an invitation 
to sing at a private party at Osborne House to 
celebrate Prince LEoPOLD’s birthday. Miss 
STERLING, having another engagement, did not 
understand the precedence which a later royal 
invitation assumes so well as her manager, who 
delightedly released her for the evening. But 
there was another difficulty: Miss Steriime’s 
Puritan education did not p&mit her to wear 
the low dress which court etiquette prescribes. 
The Queen, hearing of her scruples, signified her 
willingness to receive Miss STERLING in whatever 
costume she preferred to wear. Accordingly, 
Miss STERLING did not bare her shoulders in 
the royal presence, but did sing a number of 
songs to the royal satisfaction, and after singing 
Krinestey’s Three Fishers, was assured of the 
pleasure she had given by the Queen coming 
across the room to tell her so, and to take her 
by the hand. 

—ANNA BREWSTER, writing from Rome in ref- 
erence to the prices to be paid to artists who 
are engaged to sing during the coming carnival 
and Lent season at the Apollo Opera-house, and 
which expense is paid by the municipality, says: 
‘* Madame SToLTz, the prima donna, is to receive 
45,000 francs for the season; Madame Urzracu, 
also a prima donna, 36,000 francs; Madame 
ConTarint, 15,000 franes; Madame Satnz, 9000 
frances ; Madame Braccio.snt, 7000 frances. The 
men receive: first tenor—Nicco.tni, 35,000 
franes; Mastnt, 31,000 francs; Lerranc, 24,000 
frances. Baritones—ALDIGHIERI, 35,000 francs; 
BERTOLASI, 16,000 frances. The three bassos re- 
ceive each 30,000 frances. These salaries amount 
to nearly 350,000 francs ($70,000). To these rnust 
be added the salaries of the orchestra, the ballet 
dancers, etc. Thus you see the opera in Rome 
is a costly affair. This winter the character of 
the singers is exceptional, and a better season is 
promised. There is one curious thing to be no- 
ticed in this list of singers: six out of thirteen 
are foreigners—STo.itz is Austrian; Urziacn, 
Hungarian; Sainz, German; Nicco.in1, Le- 
FRANC, and CasTELMARY, French. Formerly 
Italy supplied singers to all Europe; now she 
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has to import her best singers. So the world 
changes. Italy is becoming a commercial na- 
tion, and is paying less attention to the luxuries 
of existence. The petty courts cultivated sing- 
ers in olden times.” 

—Kossvru, in admitting his annoyance at the 
recent reports of his destitution, protdly says: 
“Tt is no discredit to a man who has held the 
supreme power of a kingdom, and had the abso- 
lute control of its millions of resources, that he 
should retire to private life with his hands empty 
but clean.” 

—At Marvard University the successful appli- 
cants at the “ preliminary examination for wom- 
en’? were Miss HELEN Jackson Canort, Boston; 
Miss Euctnre Homer, Roxbury; Miss Susan 
MITCHELL Monkok, Cambridge; Miss Harriet 
JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, Boston. 

—A sister of THomas Jerrerson, author of 
the Declaration of Independence, is buried in 
Rocky Hills, Livingston County, Kentucky. 
She was the wife of Dr. Cuar.tes Lewis, who 
had the reputation of being a cruel man, and 
who was killed on the Illinois shore by a mob, 
after being arrested on a charge of murder. 

—M. Turers, on his way to Italy, was the re- 
cipient of ovations as if he were still President 
of the republic. A private dispatch informs the 
Rappel that “the population of Vizille have 
given the illustrious statesman a most enthusi- 
astic reception.”” The Mayor presented him 
with an address, in which great stress was ‘aid 
on his ‘‘ patriotic efforts to establish the repub- 
lic, the only government demanded by the coun- 
try.” M. Turers thanked his worship, and ex- 
pressed his “firm conviction that the republic 
would come out victorious in the final struggle.”’ 
These words, we are told, were received by the 
crowd with a unanimous shout of Vive la Ré- 
publique. 

—There died, on the 3d of October, at Media, 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. CATHERINE REILLY, at the 
advanced age of one hundred and four years and 
five months. This venerable lady was born near 
Cootehill, County Cavan, Ireland, May 4, 1770. 
She came to this country in 1840, landing in 
Philadelphia, and for many years subsequently 
resided there. She had seven children and twen- 
ty-four grandchildren, and belonged to a long- 
lived family, an aunt having recently died in 
Ireland at the age of one hundred and eight. 

—Professor J. LawRENCcE SMITH, who has 
gained so much credit in developing the mineral 
resources of Russia, has had the honor of receiv- 
ing from the Emperor the title of Chevalier of 
the Imperial Order of St. Stanislaus. The pat- 
ent and insignia of the office, both very beauti- 
ful and tasteful, have been forwarded to the Rus- 
sian legation at Washington. 

—Mr. BaRinG GOULD, whose researches among 
old religious documents have been very exten- 
sive, will soon publish Lost and Hostile Gospels, 
being an account of two Hebrew gospels circu- 
lated among the Jews in the Middle Ages, with 
a critical examination of the notices of Christ in 
the Talmud, in Josephus, and in Justus. 

—The Princess ALice of Hesse has written a 
novel, Life Puths, which is the prime talk at 
present of the “upper ten” in Germany. Hith- 
erto German novels have treated of middle-class 
life, but now we are to have a picture of the 
really fashionable life of that country; and the 
princess, it is said, has a witty pen, and can be 
sarcastic. 

—ABDALLAH Bey died recently at Constanti- 
nople. He was by birth an Austrian, and his 
real name was KarRL HAMMERSCHMIDT. Gain- 
ing a European reputation in his early days as 
an entomologist and writer on rural economy, 
he took part in the Vienna revolution of 1848, 
and assisted KossurH. On the failure of that 
impracticable patriot he went to Constantinople, 
and then to Damascus, where he was for several 
years a hospital surgeon. After the Crimean 
war he returned to the Turkish capital, and be- 
came Professor of Mineralogy and Zoology. His 
collection of insects, since burned, gained a gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition. He died at the 
age of seventy-four, while prosecuting some ge- 
ological researches in Asia Minor. 

—Mr. Bonamy Price, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford, who re- 
cently addressed the New York Chamber of 
Commerce on the subject of financial panics, is 
a gentleman of fifty years, rather under the mid- 
die size, gray-haired, florid-faced, and handsome. 
There is no pretense or pompousness about him, 
but, on the contrary, he has the easiest freedom 
of manner, is very light-hearted, and full of gay- 
ety and laughter. 

—The manner in which Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hatt celebrated their golden wedding a few 
days since was as pleasant as it was unique. 
It was observed as a day of open house at Av- 
enue Villa, Holland Street, Kensington, for the 
reception of the many friends who were anxious 
to pay a congratulatory visit on so interesting 
an occasion. Mr. and Mrs. Hatt are in the en- 
joyment of good health and mental vigor. To 
each caller was given a card, upon which were 
printed photographs of the host and hostess and 
alittle poem. A committee, including the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, Lord Hoventon, Lord Hamp- 
Ton, Professor OWEN, and several members of 
the Royal Academy, has been formed to present 
a testimonial to Mr. and Mrs. Hau. 

—aA ‘‘personal’’ incident of an unusual char- 
acter occurred in the Episcopal General Con- 
vention a few days sinte. At the opening of a 
morning session the Rev. Mr. WELLs announced 
the presence as a delegate from Niobrara of 
Henry WAUNDIXUN, a full-blooded Dakota or 
Sioux Indian. This Indian belonged to the band 
of Sioux who were formerly settled in Minne- 
sota, where they lived peaceably until so abused 
that they were driven to rebellion. They were 
now settled in Nebraska, and, under missionary 
influence, they had become a Christian commu- 
nity. Mr. Wacnpixun, who was formerly a 
prominent warrior and medicine-man, had been 
a consistent and humble Christian for eleven 
years. Mr. WELLS dwelt on the importance and 
interest of such an event as the introduction of 
a native red man as a delegate to the Conven- 
tion. Senator Stevenson, of Kentucky, follow- 
ed in a similar strain, and said that if the Indian 
question was generally understood as he had 
reason to understand it, being a member of the 
Senatorial Committee on Indian Affairs, all mem- 
bers of the Convention would share the gratifi- 
eation which he felt at the suecess of Christian 
missions among the Indians. Mr. WaunDIxXuN 
was then introduced to the Convention, and 
made a speech in Indian, which was interpreted 
to the Convention, and in conclusion said, “I 
shake hands with you all.” 
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DOUBLE CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


IRST of all, what do we understand by a 
double Christian name? It must not be 
confounded with several things which are at first 
sight not unlike it. Every case in which a man 
is called by two Christian names, even every 
case in which he is called by two possible Chris- 
tian names at once, is not to be set down as an 
instance of the real double Christian name. By 
this last we understand the calling a man in his 
baptism by two names, each of which if by itself 
in use as a baptismal name, It is, in fact, putting 
two names together and making one name out 
of them. ‘The most natural and obvious thing 
certainly seems to give only a single name to one 
man. In the old system of nomenclature, Greek 
and Roman, nobody ever thought of giv- 
ing a double name. ‘The Greek had only 
a single name of any kind; the Roman 
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by the name of Frederick Roger, it would doubt- 
less be an early case of the double Christian name. 
And if it be true that Philip the Second of France 
received in his baptism the name of Augustus, by 
which he was certainly known from his own time, 
it*would be an earlier and a still more singular 
case; for it would be coupling a real Christian 
name with something which. was not exactly a 
Christian name,.but rather a title or epithet. It 
certainly seems that Philip was called Augustus, 
as some people have been since, simply because 
he was born in the month of August. But it does 
not seem clear whether the name was actually 

given to himin his baptism. If it was not, it be- 

longs not to the class of double Christian names, 
but to the history of surnames in their non-hered- 
itary stage. We are not at all prepared to say 
that either Frederick or Philip, if they really had 


had only a single pranomen; he might 
have preenomen, nomen, cognomen, agno- 
men, till his whole description made rather 
a long story, but his own personal name 
was always simply Caius or Lucius, never 
Caius Lucius or Lucius Caius. How the case 
may have stood in 
the later Roman 
time when nomen- 
clature had got 

















Fig. 1.—Sacqur witH Fu 
TRIMMING. —FRONT. 

utterly con- [See Fig. 2. ] 

fused, when men so ‘ “atl 

$ For pattern and description see Sup- 

commonly changed plement, No. V., Figs. 25-28. 
one string of names 

for another string of 
names, when, as Am- 
mianus says, they 
thought to make them- 
_selves seem greater by 
taking strange 
names like Re- 
burrus and Tar- 
rasius, it would 
be hard to say. 
But this fashion 
seems to have 
died out almost 
suddenly. Boe- 
tius has an end- 
less string of 
names, but the 
contemporaries 
of Gregory the 
Great would al- 
most seem to 
have had only 
one name apiece 
of any kind. In 
the early Middle 
Age men cer- 
tainly seem, as a rule, to have been contented with a 
single name given in baptism, just as the Romans 
were contented with a single prenomen. If it be true 


Fig. 1.—DovuBLe-BREASTED 
Sacque FoR GIRL FROM 10 TO 
12 Years otp.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


big. 1.—Darx Brive Cueviot Dovsrie- 
BREASTED CLoak.—Back.—(See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL, Figs. 11-15. 
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Gros Grain anp Camev’s-uarr House Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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Fig. 2.—DovuBL&-BREASTED 
Sacque FoR Girt FROM 10 To 
12 YEARS o.p.—FRont. 

[See Fig. 1.] born in some 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 36-41. 


called Constantia. 


of the cases in which a man really bore two names. 


We come across not a few cases of men who are 
that the Emperor Frederick the Second was baptized | called by more than one name because they had 
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Fig. 2.—Sacqut Burgundian 
Fig. 1.] 


of Aquitaine are 
simply baffling.— 
But it is not safe to 
assert that Charles 
Constantine and 
Otto William were 
real cases of a dou- 
ble Christian 
name. In 
** Carolus Con- 
stantinus” we 
can not be cer- 
tain that “ Con- 
stantinus” is 
strictly a name 
atall. It may 
be a title taken 
up like ‘‘Fla- 
vius” and “Cx- 
sar ;” it may be 
—for we know 
very little about 
his life—a mere 
epithet imply- 
ing that he was 


one of the 
many places 
Otto William sounds more like one 
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William among the royal 
princes ; 
and the various names 
borne by the Dukes 


the double Christian name, was the ear- 
liest case of its use. Orderic speaks of 
the Emperor Henry the Fifth as Karolus 
Henricus, whether he really was called so, 
or whether Orderic thought that every 
emperor ought to be Charles as well as 
Cesar and Augustus; and long before 
even Henry we find a Charles Constan- 
tine and 
an Otto 
















Fig. 2.—Dark Buive Cueviot Dovnte- 
BREASTED CLOAK.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IL, Figs. 11-lo, 





Gray Povtt pr Sore Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Casumere Basque with Featner Trimminc.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs, 74-80. 


changed their names on various pretenses. 
Aquitanian prince who seems to be called almost indifferently 
Guy, Geoffrey, and Peter, and al] the dukes of his house for a 
long time seem to have taken the name of William when they 


succeeded tothedachy. Others 
changed their names when they 
entered religion, and yet they 
could not always quite get rid 
of their former names. Thus 
the historian who is familiarly 
spoken of as Ordericus Vitalis 
did not bear a double name; he 
was baptized Orderic, and took 
the name of Vital when he be- 
came a monk; so the founder 
of the Cistercian order was con- 
stantly called Stephen Harding, 
and we have no doubt that 
many people take Harding for 
a surname, But according to 
the analogy of Orderic, he should 
rather be called Harding Ste- 
phen, for Harding was his bap- 
tismal name, and Stephen his 
name in religion. So we have 
an abbot of Abingdon, in the 
eleventh century, whom the lo- 
cal history speaks of as ‘*‘ Abbas 
Ealdredus, qui et Brichwinus 
dictus est (binomius enim 
erat):” One of these, one would 
think, must have been his name 
in religion, though as a rule the 
naine of religion is that of some 
well-known saint like Stephen 
or Vital. Of cases of this kind 
a long list might be made, but 
it is somewhat curious that 
though in the case of. Chris- 
tians- who entered religion the 
new name, if it did not displace 
the old, is used alongside with 
it, yet when a heathen man was 
baptized by a new Christian 
name he seems to have been 
always called by his heathen 
name. Rolf, Rollo, or Rou was 
never called Robert; Swegen, 
the conqueror of England, is 
never called Otto, nor is_ his 
son Cnut ever called Lambert. 
Guthrum, baptized as ZEthel- 
stan, does seein to have been 
called AXthelstan, but this is 
only a surmise: Rolf is said to 
have had dealings with a King 
AEthelstan in England; he can 
not have had dealings with 
€thelstan the grandson of Al- 
fred; he may have had deal 
ings with Guthrum by his new 
name. Others, again, seem not 
so much to have formally 
changed their names as to have 
been called by a nickname which 
thoroughly supplanted their real 
names. All the world knows 
St. Francis, but, according to 
one version, his real name was 
Giovanni, and Francesco was 
merely a nickname expressing 
his knowledge of French; and 
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mond is said to have been Mark. Bohemond, the story goes, 
was a mere nickname given him by his father, whose fancy was 
pleased with a story which he had heard about a giant Bohe- 
mond. So among women we have in our own history what looks 
at first sight exactly like a double Christian name in the case 
of Alfgifu Emma, But here again, though the two names are 
actually used together, ZZlfgifu is simply the English name which 
the Norman Emma took on her marriage in England; and to 
make things square, Orderic, who seems to have been curious in 
these matters, distinctly tells us that Matilda, the wife of Henry 
the First, was baptized as an English Edith; her daughter again, 
the Empress Matilda, is also called by two or three names, Aaliz 
and the like, which seem to come from the 7thel root, and which 
some have thought to be rather titles than names. 

We thus get a great number of cases in which the same person 
bears two names, 
though they are 
not actual cases 
of the double 
name; but they 
may very well 
have helped to 
suggest the idea 
of the double 
name, and it is 
possible that a 
few of them 
really may have 
been strictly dou- 
ble names. But 
however early 
the practice may 
have begun, it is 
quite certain that 
in the first half of 
the seventeenth 
century the prac- 
tice was very 
common among 
kings and princes, 
but most uncom- 
mon among pri- 
vate Englishmen. 
If Anthony Ash- 
ley Cooper was 
not the very first 
—which  with- 
out a good deal 
of searching it 
would be rash to 
affirm—he must 
certainly have 
been among the 
first, and his 
name gives one 
a specimen of 
the most fertile 
resource of dotible names in modern England. He was called | tury. 
Ashley as well as Anthony, to keep up the memory of his maternal 
grandfather. The fashion, now so common, of turning surnames | 
into Christian names seems to have begun in the sixteenth cen- 
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Guilford Dudley must have been an early example, and 
when it began it was soon applied to women as well as to men, 
as is shown in the case, among others, of that Douglas Sheffield 
who played, or rather suffered, a part in the history of Robert 


Dudley, Earl of Leicester. In 
this stage it supplanted the 
Christian name. In the next 
stage, that of Anthony Ashley, 
it was added to a rea] Christian 
name; lastly comes the stage 
of which every body can remem- 
ber cases, in which a man’s bap- 
tismal name is made up of two 
or three surnames, or, what we 
believe is thought the most high 
polite of all, a real praenomen 
with a cognomen stuck before it. 
Snooks Peter Tomkins would 
have sounded strange even in 
the days of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper; it seems just now to 
be the most correct type of all. 
The question, like every thing 
else belonging to the history of 
nomenclature, is quite worth 
working out. But it must be 
done warily. Any one whose 
mind has been once called to 
the subject will soon light in the 
course of his reading on cases 
bearing on any of the points on 
which we have started. But he 
who undertakes to dabble in 
parish registers or in manu- 
scripts of any kind must make 
sure that he possesses both the 
needful qualifications—that of 
being able to read what the 
manuscript really says, and that 
of being able to understand its 
bearing when it is read. 





VELOCITY OF NERVOTS 
TRANSMISSION. 

4 XNER has investigated the 

4 time that elapses between 
the reception of an impression 
on the brain and the voluntary 
movement made by the body in 
response thereto. This, which 
he calls the reaction time, 
amounts to one-ninth of a sec- 
ond in the case where the eye 
receives and the hand answers 
to the impression, and the time 
increases with increasing inten- 
sity of the exciting cause pro- 
ducing the impression. In or- 
der to investigate the similar 
question with reference to in- 
voluntary movements of the 


“ body, he experiments upon the 


winking of the eyelids. His 
observations are made by -at- 
taching a self-recording appa- 
ratus to one of the upper eye- 
lids, and he obtains from these 
investigations the reflex time, 
that is to say, the time in which 
the involuntary action follows 
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the reception of any impression. Exner con- 
cludes that the reflex time is not a constant, but 
is smaller in the case of strong exciting causes, 
as is also the case with the reaction time; and | 
again, that the magnitude of the reflex time in | 
general differs only very slightly from the reac- | 
tion time. | 











We meant to be very kind ; 
But if ever we find 
Another soft, gray-green, moss-coated, feather-lined | 
nest in a hedge, 
We have taken a pledge— 
Susan, Jemmy, and I—with remorseful tears, at this 
very minute, 
That if there are eggs or little birds in it, 
Robin or wren, thrush, chaffinch, or linnet, 
We'll leave them there 
To their mother's care. 


There were three of us—Kate, and Susan, and Jem— 
And three of them— 
I don’t know their names, for they couldn’t speak, 
Except with a little imperative squeak 
Exactly like Poll, 
Susan’s squeaking doll. 
But squeaking dolls will lie on the shelves 
For years, and never squeak of themselves. 
The reason we like little birds so much better than 
toys 
Is because they are really alive, and know how to 
make a noise. 


These were three of us and three of them; 
Kate—that is I—and Susan and Jem. 
Our mother was busy making a pie, 
And theirs, we think, was up in the sky. 
But for all Susan, Jemmy, or I can tell, 
She may have been getting their dinner as well. 
They were left to themselves (and so were we) 
In a nest in the hedge by the willow-tree. 
And when we caught sight of three red little finff- 
tufted, hazel-eyed, open-mouthed, pink-throated 
heads, we all shouted for glee. 


The way we really did wrong was this: 
We teok them for mother to kiss, 
And she told us to put them back, 
While out on the weeping-willow their mother was 
crying, “ Alack !” 
We really heard 
Both what mother told us to do and the voice of the 
mother-bird. 
But we three—that is, Susan and I and Jem— 
Thought we knew better than either of them; 
And in spite of our mother’s command and the poor 
bird’s cry, 
We determined to bring up her three little nestlings 
ourselves on the sly. 


We each took one, 
It did seem such excellent fun! 
Susan fed hers on milk and bread; 
Jem got wriggling worms for his instead. 
I gave mine meat, 
Vor, you know, I thought, “ Poor darling pet! why 
shouldn’t ft have roast beef to eat ?” 
But, oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! How we cried 
When, in spite of milk and bread and worms and 
roast beef, the little birds died! 


It’s a terrible thing to have heart-ache. 
I thought mine would break 
As I heard the mother-bird’s moan, 
And looked at the gray-green, moss-coated, feather- 
lined nest she had taken such pains to make, 
And her three little children dead and cold as a stone. 
Mother said, and it’s sadly true, 
“There are some wrong things one can never undo.” 
And nothing that we could do or say 
Would bring life back to the birds that day. 


The bitterest tears that we could weep 
Wouldn’t wake them ont of their stiff cold sleep. 
But then, 
We—Susan and Jem and I—mean never to be s0 
selfish and willful and cruel again. 
And we three have buried that other three 
In a soft, green, moss-covered, flower-lined grave at 
the foot of the willow-tree. 
And all the leaves which its branches shed 
We think are tears because they are dead. 








THE FLOWER OF BERNAY. 
A STORY OF BERNAY DE L’EURE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PaTTy.” 

L 


T is market-day at Bernay—market-day in 
the ancient Abbey, founded long before the 
Norman conquest by Judith of Bretagne, Duch- 
ess of Normandy. ‘The building is so crowded 
with farmers and sacks of grain that it is difficult 
to realize it has once been a stately church. It 
is market-day, too, in the Place outside and in 
the quaint street which runs down on to the 
Place, and which is fall of half-timbered houses, 
with inquisitive pointed dormers, that seem to 
be stretching forward to peep into the windows 
on the other side of the street. 

In the Place are meat stalls, and crockery 
spread on the stones, and garments of all kinds, 
and hardware; but up this street, which curves 
into a sort of crescent, there are fruit and vege- 
table stalls, fresh eggs and butter, with bronzed- 
faced guardians, men and women. At the fur- 
ther end of the street the corner house projects 
over the footway, and the upper story is sup- 
ported by pillars that have once had richly 
carved capitals, now half defaced. The beams 
of the house, too, arg moulded, and rest on 
brackets carved with grotesque grinning faces. 
The shop in front of this house is full of fruit 
and vegetables. 

A comfortable, well-to-do looking man, with 
a plain sensible face, half covered by a huge pair 
of black whiskers, goes past the vegetable sellers. 
He pays no attention to their repeated solicita- 
tions to buy from them ; he is evidently looking 
for some one, and as he nears the pillared house 
he quickens his pace, and his broad plain face 
beams into a smile that is almost beautifying. 
An old fruit woman, in a white cotton night- 
eap and a much-patched greenish-gray gown, a 








short black jacket and a yellow neckerchief over 
her gives a nod and a wink at her 


gossip, Marie Touchet, who has the largest 
melons and the ripest peaches that have been 
brought to Bernay market this morning. 
‘*What dost thou mean, /a mére?” Marie 
Touchet speaks as sharply as if she lived on the 
unripe fruit of her garden. 
** Comment! what do I mean? But thou 


| knowest it, Marie Touchet. Aha, my friend, 


it is not in that voice thou wouldst have spoken 
if Monsieur Lagrange had bought peaches of 
thee instead of buying them at the shop.” 

‘* Hé! but thou art mistaken, viei//e. Mon- 
sieur Lagrange has peaches at home more than 
he can eat, and if he goes to the shop of Le 
Blanc the fruiterer, it is to meet his dame, and 
not to purchase fruit.” 

The mére Frémont shrugs her yellow shoul- 
ders till the cotton night-cap seems to sink be- 
tween their ample breadth. 

**His dame! ma foi!” The wrinkles round 
her mouth look as hard as the flutings of a shell 
with the excess of her scorn. ‘I did not think 
I should live to hear Eugénie Toutain called dame 
—a poor little slip of a thing brought up by her 
grandmother, without so much as a penny of for- 
tune. Hein! I see now why the old widow 
Marcel sent her doll’s face to market once a 
week to sell her sour pears and stunted cabbages. 
There are always fools—” 

** Chut, chut! la mére.” 

La mére Frémont looks up at the lowered tones 
of her gossip’s voice. The well-to-do-looking 
man with the black whiskers is coming down the 
street again, but this time he is not alone. A 
tall, sweet-faced girl, with a fair skin and loving 
dark eyes, leans on his arm, She is dressed in 
black, but there is a style in the set of her polo- 
naise which is not often seen in Bernay; her 
straw hat-bonnet, too, is gayly trimmed with pink 
and brown ribbon. 

** Look !”—the cotton night-cap gives a spite- 
fully sudden jerk. ‘*‘ ‘To think that she has been 
never used to any thing better than a cotton 
gown and a muslin cap, and see how she holds 
up her head in silk like a queen! Dame! it is 
a shame and a folly.” 

‘*For shame, then, thou.” Marie Touchet 
courtesies as the happy-looking pair come near 
her stall; but the young wife of Monsieur La- 
grange slips her arm suddenly out of her hus- 
band’s, and putting a hand on each of the fruit- 
seller's shoulders, kisses her on both cheeks. 

** How art thou, Marie?” The girl’s voice is 
as sweet and joyful as her face. ‘‘ How goes it 
with thee and thy father ?” 

Marie Touchet does not answer directly. She 
stands gazing at Eugénie’s sweet face till two soft 
rosy blushes spread over the girl's fair cheeks. 
Then Marie wipes her eyes quickly with her 
apron, and looks earnestly at Monsieur Lagrange. 
She is satisfied with what she sees, for she pats 
his arm and laughs. 

** Aha, monsieur,” she says, slyly, ‘‘I owed 
you a grudge when I came back here after my 
father got well, and I found our pretty child had 
been taken away; but you have made her look 
more bright and beautiful than before, and I for- 
give you, and wish you joy. Take care of her; 
there is not another like her in Bernay.” 

**Thou old flatterer’—Eugénie stoops down 
and kisses the brown freckled face again; ‘* but 
if thou tellest this to Monsieur Lagrange, I shall 
never be able to content him: he will expect me 
to behave like an angel.” She gives a loving, 
half-timid glance up at her husband. His face 
is not able to express emotion easily, but there 
is a most unusual glow in his dark eyes as he 
looks down at his wife. 

**I try to take good care of her; she is very 
precious to me,” he says, simply ; and then, with 
a genial smile, he adds, ‘‘ You must come and 
see Eugénie, Marie. Your donkey could carry 
you as far as Thiberville, and then our farm is 
not far off, and we can give you a bed.” 

Marie Touchet makes a deep courtesy, and is 
voluble in thanks, and Monsieur Lagrange waits, 
smiling, while his wife nods and speaks to all her 
old acquaintance ; and then he offers her his arm 
and passes on. 

‘“* Well,” says Marie Touchet, triamphantly, 
putting her arms akimbo, and her hands spread 
over her broad hips—‘‘ well, notre mére, did I 
not say so? The child is not spoiled by her good 
fortune. She is as good and loving as ever.” 

A scowl comes across old Frémont’s face; it 
is a far more withered, battered-looking face than 
her gossip’s is, and there is a sombre fire in the 
dark eyes that gives it an expression of malevo- 
lence; but it is easy to see that there has been 
great beauty in the shriveled features—a beauty 
which looks as if it had suffered premature decay 
from the ravages which an imperious, undisci- 
plined temper had stamped there. Her dark 
eyes glow with hatred now. 

**Bah! bah! do not praise the little merce- 
nary doll to me. She took the highest bidder, 
and she looks smiling because he buys her finery. 
Thou hadst best be silent, Marie Touchet: an 
one can see how thy good word can be bought.” 

Marie Touchet’s broad, flat, freckled face 
twitches, and her dull blue eyes brighten, and 
her fingers close and unclose nervously. It is 
fortunate for the peace of the market that Mon- 
sieur le curé of Notre Dame de la Couture has 
come up to Marie’s stall to inquire after her par- 
alyzed father, and also to buy one of her cream- 
cheeses. By the time that the cream-cheese had 
been put into a fresh cabbage leaf, and Monsieur 
le cwré had passed on, la mére Frémont was en- 
gaged in trying to cheat an English traveler into 
buying a bruised melon. 

Marie Touchet was still sore on the subject of 
her favorite. ‘* But what does it matter?” she 
said to herself. ‘‘She is a malignant old creat- 
ure!” and this ebullition restored her equanimi- 
ty. “I am silly to trouble at her words, poor 
old woman! She has had a hard life, a drunk- 
en husband and an unkind son, and it may be 
that she knows as well as I do that Engénie re- 








fused to be her son's wife. Yes, yes, she has had 
as much to sour her as my peaches had this rainy 
July.” 

IL. 

There is quite a large gathering to-day at the 
table d’héte of the Cheval Blanc, the best and 
most comfortable inn in Bernay, and Monsieur 
Roussel, the big burly landlord—pére Roussel, his 
guests call him—sits, radiant with welcome, in 
the middle of the long table nearly full of 
guests. 

‘* C'est ga, Frangots,” he says to the waiter, 
whose face is growing very red and shining with 
the amount of his labor, “‘ set the chairs closer 
opposite ; these two chairs beside me must be kept 
for special customers.” He pats them with one 
fat hand as he speaks, with the other he clinks 
his claret glass against that of a sharp-faced, 
sharp-tongued commis-voyageur, who has asked 
him to drink, and who seems to consume huge 
platefuls of meat a.d vegetables by magic, and 
be always in hung y expectation of a coming 
dish. 

‘** Your cook is slow, pére,” he says, rudely. 

But no one has seen Pierre Roussel ruffled. 
He smiles very blandly, but he does not answer ; 
he is listening to voices outside the glass door of 
the salle & manger. 

Madame Roussel is there receiving Monsieur 
Lagrange and his newly married wife. There 
is such a contrast in looks between the landlord 
and his wife that you almost wonder how they 
can travel life’s journey side by side. She is 
tall, but so thin and anxious-looking that one 
might fear the Cheval Blanc was on the road to 
ruin, if her husband’s jolly face did not tell an- 
other tale. 

Madame Roussel is an excellent and careful 
housekeeper ; but she always meets trouble more 
than half-way. ‘‘ Monsieur and madame are 
welcome,” she says, with a smile that has no 
sunshine in it; ‘* but there is hardly any room at 
the table d’héte, and I do hope and trust Francois 
will not be so unhappy as to spill the soup over 
the beautiful polonaise of madame. Will ma- 
dame take it off and leave it in my room ?” 

Madame smiles gayly. ‘‘No, thank you,” 
she says; “I hope the best of Frangois; and 
our time is short. Monsieur Lagrange says we 
are to start so soon after our meal that he will 
not have the horse taken out of our vehicle.” 

She glances back at the half cart, half caléche, 
which Floris, the hostler of the Cheval Blanc, is 
taking round to the huge stable-vard at the back 
of the house. A stable-yard full of vehicles and 
horses, with dogs and pigs and long-legged fowls 
appearing here and there among them—so full, 
too, of mud; for there has been a fortnight of 
heavy rain, and Bernay, lying as it does in a 
basin formed by circling green hills, is in a moist, 
spongy state. It is this mud which makes Mon- 
sieur Lagrange descend at the front-door instead 
of driving, according to custom, into the stable- 

ard. 

y There is a little hush in the clatter of knives 
against plates and in the buzz of talk as the fair 
young wife comes into the salle 4 manger. M. 
Roussel is carving, so he can not rise to greet 
her, but he gives a smiling nod and looks at the 
empty chairs beside him. Eugénie blushes as 
she sees all eyes fixed on her, and then she 
moves on with easy grace and seats herself be- 
side the host. In a moment more Monsieur 
Lagrange is beside her, and she smiles up at 
him and forgets she is shy. She is so filled 
with the one thought of her husband that there 
is no room left for self-consciousness. 

The English traveler who bought the bruised 
melon in the market sits opposite, and wonders 
at the contrast between the charming girl-wife 
and the middle-aged commonplace-looking hus- 
band, and how there can be any sympathy be- 
tween them. Monsieur Lagrange’s face is so 
square, and his whiskers are so straight and 
stiff, and his red cheeks and black eyes are so 
very uninteresting! He is very hungry, and he 
goes on eating rapidly without speaking, and 
the traveler thinks how the sweet girl is thrown 
away onhim. Frangois uncorks a bottle of Bor- 
deaux and sets it before Monsieur Lagrange. He 
turns to his wife and fills her glass. The travel- 
er opposite surprises a look in the black eyes 
which modifies his opinion; he begins to think 
the commonplace man is very fond of his pretty 
wife after all. 

One by one the guests leave the table. A few 
others come in and take their places, aud the soup 
re-appears in sundry little white tureens, followed 
by the whole round of dishes, for this market-day 
déjewner at Bernay is as substantial as any dinner. 

While Madame Lagrange eats her dessert she 
slips one little plump soft hand into her hus- 
band’s huge brown fist, and looks up in his face. 
The English traveler smiles, and wonders how 
the farmer will like so public a demonstration of 
fondness ; but Lagrange evidently does not mind, 
or does not choose to vex his wife; he leaves his 
brown fist on the table. 

The door of the salle 4 manger opens sharply, 
and some one comes in hurriedly. Kugénie looks 
up, and draws her hand away. A deep flush flits 
across her face, but she does not look again at the 
new-comer. ‘The husband, on the contrary, looks 
at him steadily, and bends his head stiffly, but the 
new arrival does not appear to notice his greet- 
ing. He is a tall, thin man, handsome, with a 
worn aquiline face, and eyes that are full of rest- 
less brightness. He stares hard at Monsieur 
Roussel, as if he were trying not to see his 
neighbor. - He is the only man who has seated 
himself at table without an admiring glance at 
Eugénie. Pierre Roussel says, ‘‘ Good day,” but 
he does not speak genially. : 

The new-comer feels this at once, and he 
frowns till his flexible, well-defined eyebrows 


eet. 

‘*What is the matter, pére Roussel? You 
look dull. An empty house, eh? I hear the 
Lion d Or is overfull.” 





Roussel laughs. 

**T am glad to hear it, Monsieur Frémont ; 
but I fancy there are folk enough in Bernay to- 
day to fill two or three inns.” 

Monsieur Lagrange says, in a low voice, *‘ If 
you are ready, Engénie, perhaps we ought to 
move.” 

She nods and smiles a sweet acquiescence. 
She looks round as she rises ; the smile still lin- 
gers on her lips, but it dies away, and a look of 
fear comes into her eyes. Monsieur Frémont is 
gazing at her intensely, and yet it is hard to say 
whether his look expresses contempt or admira- 
tion. 

No one notices him, because every one is en- 
gaged in returning the courteous bow which Eu- 
génie makes in leaving the salle 4 manger, but a 
moment after Roussel exclaims, 

‘* What is the matter, Monsieur Félix ?—what 
ails you?” 

Frémont has turned a ghastly white, and he 
sits twisting his long thin fingers together till the 
bleached knuckles look as if they were coming 
through the skin. 

He glares at Roussel, but he does not speak. 
The English traveler is disturbed ; he thinks this 
dark-faced, restless Frenchman is subject to epi- 
lepsy. 

It is a relief when Frémont, who has scarcely 
eaten any thing, rises and goes out of the room 
without taking notice even of the landlord. 

The English traveler asks Monsieur Roussel 
who this strange man is. 

**T can tell you little more than his name.” 
Roussel looks mysterious and lowers his voice. 
**He is Félix Frémont; he is supposed to be 
rich ; he lives near Orbec, a good distance from 
Bernay ; but I do not think he can be as rich as 
people say, for he lets his mother live quite in a 
humble way here.” 

Meanwhile Eugénie has gone into Madame 
Roussel’s little room, and is setting straight her 
gayly trimmed bonnet before the glass. ‘There 
is a large looking-glass over the fire-place, facing 
the door; besides this there are only four black 
chairs and a small walnut-wood table in the lit- 
tle room, which, with its white walls and spotless 
lace window-curtains, is a marvel of neatness. 
The glass door leading into the hall is also cur- 
tained, but as Eugénie stands before the glass 
she sees this door open, and there stands Mon- 
sieur Frémont with the same evil look in his face. 
A moment after he is gone. The girl sees her 
own face whiten, and she feels cold and stricken. 

Madame Roussel is making out a bill at her 
desk ; she has not remarked any thing; and be- 
fore Eugénie has recovered herself in comes 
Monsieur Lagrange. 

**Do you mind waiting a quarter of an hour?” 
he speaks, very courteously. ‘‘ Monsieur /e curé 
of Ste.-Croix has sent for me, but he will not keep 
me long.” 

Eugénie goes up to him and murmurs some 
fond answer, and then Monsieur Lagrange hur- 
ries away—hurries through the stable-yard, for 
Monsieur /e curé has sent to him from the rail- 
way station, and this is the nearest way. As he 
goes along between the crowded lines of vehicles, 
splashing heedlessly through the mud in his anxi- 
ety to get his-visit over and to rejoin his wife, he 
comes suddenly upon a stooping man ; he almost 
stumbles against him, and as he draws back, in 
the effort to prevent this, he sees it is Félix Fré- 
mont. 

The eyes of the two men meet, and there is 
such direct hatred and defiance in Frémont's 
eyes that Lagrange can hardly keep silence ; but 
he passes on and smiles at himself. 

‘* That fellow tries my temper. What would 
Eugénie say if she knew how I felt just now ? 
She is always so confident of my calmness and 
patience. It would be simple cowardice to get 
angry with a wild fellow like Frémont. No 
doubt he is crazy still at having lost her. Well, 
he is a trifle nearer her age, and a better-looking 
fellow than I am ; but somehow I would not like 
to be Félix Frémont’s wife. What was he doing 
at that end of the yard?” He pauses suddenly 
before a caléche near the gate. ‘‘ Here is his 
vehicle, and he was standing just where Floris 
put ours.” 

A misgiving, which he could not have defined, 
fell over Lagrange like a shadow. Even when 
he returned the hearty shake of the curé’s hand 
he looked sad and anxious. 


ti. 


Félix Frémont had a strange stricken look 
when he came out of the long muddy stable- 
yard. He did not go out of the lower end, but 
came back through the porte cochére of the hotel. 

Madame Roussel was standing at the door of 
her little sitting-room; but though Frémont 
stared in eagerly, he did not see Eugénie sitting 
behind the door. 

- ** How pale and fierce that man looks!” But 
Madame Roussel said this to herself; and when 
she went back into the room and closed the 
door she did not speak of Monsieur Frémont to 
Madame Lagrange. 

Every one in Bernay knew how the wild farm- 
er of Orbec—for so Frémont was called by those 
who knew his eccentric, undisciplined life—had 
persecuted Kugénie Toutain with his addresses, 
Ever since she had first come, a girl of sixteen, 
to sell her grandmother’s butter and garden stuff 
at market, Frémont had singled her out for ad- 
miration; and, because of this, old widow Fré- 
mont, his mother, had tried on every market-day 
to spite or slander the ‘‘ Flower of Bernay.” 
Engénie had earned this name as much by her 
sweetness as by her beauty. She was so univers- 
ally beloved that Bernay folk thought it no won- 
der when Monsieur Lagrange, from Lillebonne, 
who had succeeded to his uncle’s property near 
Thiberville, fell in love with her so desperately 
the first time he came to Bernay market. He 
was so quiet and middle-aged that he was con- 
sidered too old for Eugénie; but Lagrange was 
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too ame in love to be faint-hearted, and he fear- 
ed to lose so bright a prize by delay. 

The next day found him at the cottage where 
Eugénie and her grandmother lived; very soon 
after the ‘‘ Flower of Bernay” disappeared from 
the market, and in two months she had married 
Monsieur Lagrange. Even the spiteful ones 
could not say that Eugénie had married for mon- 
ey, when it was so well known that during the 
last three years she might have married any day 
Félix Frémont, a far richer man, if all tales were 
true, than Lagrange was. But "‘Engénie shrank 
from Frémont. Before she even knéw who he 
was—before she had heard him spoken of as 
the half-crazed miser who starved himself and 
his mother too, and lived all alone in his large, 
gloomy, tumble-down chfteau with the rats— 
she had shrunk from his familiar address and 
his evil though well-featured face. 

And it was this total absence of coquetry on 
the girl’s side that Marie Touchet was enlarging 
on as she sat leisurely repacking her few unsold 
wares. 

** And I tell thee, /a mére, that thou art evil- 
tongued. What good is it to thee to scatter mud 
on so fair a flower as our Eugénie? - Thou canst 
not really sully her, and there is no reason in thy 
dislike. She never encouraged thy son, and if 
she had married him thou wouldst have been 
displeased that he should take to himself a wife 
without a portion, and perhaps with reason—a 
woman should bring something in her hand to 
her husband. But there is no danger now. She 
is eafe—she is the wife of another man. Dame! 
I can not see why thou art so hard upon her.” 

La mére Frémont had kept her head bent over 
the melons she was stowing in a tall basket full 
of hay, but she looked up now, and craned her 
head till the bone of her withered, discolored 
throat showed in knots above her orange neck- 
erchief. 

‘*Thou art forty and more, Mane, and yet 
thou hast no more wisdom than the boy Martin 
who guides thy donkey-cart. For shame, then, 
learn a little wisdom. When didst ever hear 
that love or hate came because it was reasonable 
they should come? See that son of mine, with 
scarcely a word for his mother—his mother, who 
would have given body and soul for him when 
he was young—he worships that girl’s little fin- 
ger. I will wager he has come into Bernay be- 
cause it was said she would be here to-day.” 

** Here he comes,” says Marie. ‘‘I do not 
know if he has seen our Eugénie, but he looks 
as if he had seen a ghost.” 

Félix Frémont is coming up, not the street in 
which the fruit stalls are, but the broad street 
down which the market also spreads, and which 
traverses the Grande Place between the ancient 
Abbey on one side, and the winding street, full 
of gabled houses, in which are the fruit stalls. 
When he reaches the Place he pauses just an 
instant, and then, instead of coming up and 
speaking to his mother, he turns off among the 
meat stalls, and goes rapidly down to the clear 
space in front of the Abbey. ‘The farmers have 
departed. ‘There are still plenty of corn sacks 
inside the desecrated but majestic old building, 
which stands as a memorial—and not the only 
one—of what Norman princesses did for the glo- 

of God. But the massive piers and solid 
arches tell of a different race from the present— 
a race which did not consider its riches solely 
its own, for pleasure and profit, but held in trust 
for God 

All the fruit women had seen Félix Frémont, 
but no one speaks. La mére Frémont is not a 
favorite, but just now she is the object of uni- 
versal sympathy. She makes no sign, however. 
Rarely has she been heard to speak as openly of 
her son’s neglect as she has spoken to-day, and 
hitherto he has not slighted her before so many 
witnesses. But this is flagrant; she is almost 
stifled by outraged feeling, and then, welling up 
through the tempest of anger and pride that dis- 
tracts her, comes the unutterable craving to look 
once more on her child’s face. 

** He is a fool to love her,” she says; “‘ but if 
he wanted her, she ought to have had him.” 

She leaves her melon basket, and hurries to 
the Abbey. Her gossips stand looking after her 
in wonder at her forbearance, but they do not 
fathom her impulsiveness. By the time she 
reaches her son her love has so quickened that 
but for actual fear of his anger—anger which 
she has often suffered from—she would throw 
her arms round his neck and kiss him on both 
cheeks. His back is toward her, so she lays 
her quivering lean hand on his arm and says, 

** Eh bien, mon gargon !” 

He turns round sharply, with an impatient 
word on his lips. 

‘*Tt is thee, is it? Well, then, my mother, I 
can not stop to talk with thee to-day; it must 
be for the next time I come to Bernay. To-day 
I have not a moment.” 

She did not want talk from him. What does 
a mother want of her son? Not help, or guid- 
ance, or even profession of affection. She wants 
to gaze at the dear face—oh! how dear no one 
can ever know; to see it lighten up with some, 
if but a tithe, of the same love that shines in her 
own; to feel that, however small the corner, 
there is a corner of her child’s heart sacred to 
her, and that in a sense no woman can ever be 
to him that which his mother has been. Per- 
haps poor widow Frémont wanted more than 
this, wanted to have a larger part in her son’s 
future than any mother may claim, for she had 
hated Eugénie Toutain simply because her son 
wished to make the girl his wife; but yet she 
had borne patiently with her son’s unkindness 
and neglect. Weeks, months even, passed by, 
and although her son lived no farther than Orbec, 
yet he did not trouble to inquire for his mother's 
welfare. Once or twice he had in a lordly fash- 
ion bid her apply to him when she found herself 
straitened for money, but she had each time made 
the same answer. 





‘**My son, as long as I have my fingers and 
feet to use, I can keep myself. When they fail 
me, then thou canst bury me at thy charge; that 
is all I ask of thee.” 

Once, pining for a sight of this only being on 
whom the entire love of her hungry heart was 
centred, mére Frémont had spent some of her 
hardly won earnings on a diligence journey to 
Orbee, to hear from each person of whom she 
asked the way to the secluded place, ‘‘ Frémont 
the miser? ah! but he does not receive visit- 
ors ;” “* Frémont, do you say, mother ? well, Fré- 
mont is avoided more than he is sought about 
here,” till her heart sank and felt so leaden that 
it was almost as much relief as disappointment, 
when she reached the moat-circled gloomy dwell- 
ing, to find the gates locked and her son absent. 

Still till to-day she had borne these slights and 
smarts secretly, and had held up her head loftily 
among her gossips when she spoke of her wealthy 
son. He had never before slighted her publicly. 

If he had even looked at her she might still 
have borne it; but to be spoken to thus under 
the eyes of Marie Touchet and the rest—for by 
this time the place between the street and the 
Abbey had cleared, and she could see that she 
was a mock for many watchful eyes—was too 
much for her fiery temper. 

‘* Félix,” she cried out, ‘‘ art thou, then, a 
fool? Because a simpleton who has a fair face 
has jilted afd despised thee, shouldst thou neg- 
lect thy mother in thy haste to gaze at the prop- 
erty of another man ?” 

For her sharp eyes noticed that Frémont had 
turned in the direction leading to the Cheval 
Blane. 

Her son turned and looked at her, and even 
her fierce spirit quailed. His face was livid, 
and his eyes looked like glowing coals under his 
frowning eyebrows. 

He seemed as if he were going to strike her, 
in the fury she had aroused, and then he turned 
away again and hurried up the street. 


IV. 


Monsieur and Madame Roussel both stand at 
the door, waving their hands to the farmer and 
his wife till they have driven out of sight. 

** But she is more charming than ever, and as 
beautiful as an angel,” says Roussel, with a half 
sigh. It is wonderful that in twenty years of 
married life Monsieur Roussel has not learned to 
refrain from praising the beauty of women to his 
very plain-faced wife. 

Madame Roussel in her heart admires Eugénie, 
but then that half sigh has made her pugnacions. 

‘*T never saw an angel,”’ she says, and her lip 
curls; ** but I never saw so kind a husband as 
Monsieur Lagrange is, Pierre.” 

And that is just what Enugénie is telling her 
husband as they leave Bernay behind them, and 
the road begins to climb one of the steep hills 
that surround the ancient town. 

‘*T wonder if any girl was ever so happy as 
thou hast made me, Jean,” she says, and steals 
her soft plump hand under the farmer's arm. 

** God bless thee, my darling!” he says; while 
she goes on: 

** How dark it gets! A storm must be com- 
ing. Somehow I can hardly believe we are safe 
on the way home again. I felt oppressed at Ber- 
nay; it seemed to me that something was com- 
ing between us.” 

Jean smiles down at her, and presses his strong 
arm against her hand. 

‘*Thou art a true wvoman,” he says, “full of 
fancies; but I felt oppressed too in Bernay: it 
must have been the weather.” 

He looks up, and Eugénie’s eyes follow the di- 
rection which his have taken. ‘The afternoon is 
clouding over, and as they now reach the brow 
of the hill and the view widens before them, a 
bank of heavy vapor spreads up from the hori- 
zon, darkening the pale gray cloud lines, and 
dimming the blue of the sky itself as a mass of 
the vapor shrouds the sun. 

The descent before them is steep and stony, 
and the horse is so fresh that he begins to go 
down it at a much quicker rate than Monsieur 
Lagrange is used to. 

He pulls the rein sharply; the horse shies ; 
there is a crash, a cry, and then the horse plunges 
madly down hill. Not for long—the vehicle is 
on one side, for one wheel is off—and when, 
some way down hill, it runs into the hedge on 
one side the road, it is empty. 

That first cry was Eugénie’s, as she was dashed 
headlong into the stony road. Her husband has 
fallen some way beyond her, and for some time 
he lies helpless and stunned. 

By slow degrees consciousness returns, and in- 
stinctively he feels for the soft plamp hand which 
had nestled so lovingly close to his heart. It is 
not there. Jean Lagrange raises himself on his 
elbow and looks round. Why, how dark the 
sky has grown, and how faintly a few level sun- 
beams reach the open field below! While he 
looks they are gone, and a deeper gloom is around 
him. More from instinct than because his brain, 
still clouded by the blow he has received, realizes 
his dread, 

** Eugénie! Eugénie!” he cries; ‘* where art 
thou?” 

His voice has in it a wail that startles him, 
and there comes an answer—a shrill ringing 
laugh—and then, 

**Aha! she is my Eugénie now, Jean La- 
grange! Nothing can take her from me.” 

Lagrange staggers up, and reels like a drunk- 
ard; then he follows the sound up hill. 

He has not far to go. 

At the side of the road his wife lies with her 
sweet face upturned to the sky as when he last 
saw it. Her gentle eyes are closed, but there is 
a peaceful smile on her lips. 

This is all which he sees, for in an instant he 
is kneeling beside her. He tries to raise her. 
Ah, what is this? her body is like lead in weight, 
and her hands as they touch his are icy cold. 





* He presses his lips on her cheeks, and then starts 


violently away. The same shrill discordant laugh 
sounds yet more frightfully. 

“Gently, gently, Jean Lagrange! Leave my 
Eugénie alone; she is none of yours to kiss.” 

Lagrange looks round. Seated on the oppo- 
site hedge, waving his long arms as a bird of 
prey might wave its wings, is Félix Frémont— 
laughing, chattering, gesticulating, with the an- 
tics of a monkey. 

Before Lagrange can speak, he bursts forth 
again: ‘‘Aha! I did not expect to see thee. 
Thou shouldst have taken a longer sleep while Eu- 
génie and I stole away to the old house at Orbec. 
Hands off, I say!” for Lagrange was bending 
over his wife trying to restore animation. ‘‘I 
have sat here waiting patiently till she should 
awake, and thou darest touch her! Hands off, 
I say!” 

He sprang at Lagrange, and there was a des- 
perate struggle. At last they fell, Frémont un- 
derneath; but when Lagrange rose, his oppo- 
nent made no movement; he lay still as the fair 
young wife on the other side of the road. 

In vain her husband chafed her hands and 
feet. In vain he kissed the dear eyes which held 
the light of his life—the lovely lips which had 
so often met his in answering caress. 

** Eugénie, Eugénie!” he cried. ‘‘ Come back 
to me, my beloved !” 

But no sound answered now. From far off 
in the forest of Beaumency there came the shrill 
croak of the night-jar; by-and-by a huge beetle 
whirred past, striking him with its wing; and 
still the half-stunned man knelt, clasping his dead 
wife in his arms, with the wail, 

** Eugénie—may God pity me! Eugénie, come 
back to me, my beloved !” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


UMMER rest and recreation, and autumn 
\ wanderings amidst forests and mountains, 
have given to hundreds a new lease of life, with 
invigorated health. But settled down to the 
routine of business, with months of continued 
labor before them, how shall they keep some 
good portion of what they have gained? Good 
health is every where largely dependent upon 
good food; but in city life the art of eating 
w holesomely is of peculiar importance. It is 
not sufficient for nervous, overworked Ameri- 
cans that food of good quality and well cooked 
be set before them: the mind and stomach act 
and react upon each other, and there are nu- 
merous causes which impair digestion outside 
the preparation and service of the dinner. And 
many of these the mistress of the household can 
control if she is gifted with tact. Hasty eating 
is universally disapproved, and cheerful sociabil- 
ity recommended. Yet how often is the dinner 
hour the special time when the tired husband is 
treated to a detailed account of difficulties with 
servants and children, or the wife receives a de- 
pressing record of business troubles! The cook 
may have given warning, Willie may have ruined 
his best jacket, your pocket may have been pick- 
ed, or your day’s work brought no gain; but 
these things will keep: talk them over at an- 
other time, but let the dinner hour be free from 
troublesome topics. Perhaps nothing is more 
prejudicial Ky the P mee assimilation of food 
than disputation. The mind becomes irritated, 
and instantaneously the stomach sympathizes. 
A dinner-table is the worst possible place for an 
argument which may easily become heated and 
acrimonious. Nor should it be a place where 
children are constantly reproved, or their bad 
conduct suffered to destroy the comfort of the 
meal. Discipline in the household is highly 
necessary, but the wise mother will not make it 
a prominent feature at the table. Good news, 
happy thoughts, innocent mirth, and cheerful 
sayings are the most efficacious relishes, and 
should be used freely. An uncomfortable meal, 
whatever may be the cause, is almost certain to 
produce indigestion. And though such small 
matters may be thought by many unimportant, 
they go very far toward the establishment of 
good health, and even the most robust can not 
neglect them with impunity. 





Every day, when the factory bells at Fall Riv- 
er are ringing for dinner, a poor old woman, who 
saw her three daughters borne away to be buried 
on that sad Sunday which followed the recent 
fire, takes a tin ee § as she has long been used 
to do, and starts for the Granite Mill. Some- 
times kind neighbors are able to divert her at- 
tention, but frequently she walks to the place 
where the mill once stood, and when she sees 
nothing she can recognize, she turns away be- 
wildered, and goes back to her desolate home. 
This is only one of many touching incidents in 
connection with that terrible disaster. 





During the recent Gloucester Festival—so the 
Court Journal informs us—strict orders were 
given that no one was to be admitted to the 
orchestra without a ticket. Presently a lady 
appeared and attempted to pass, but was per- 
emptorily stopped by the policeman on duty. 
‘* Where is your ticket ?”’ he asked. She replied 
that she had none. He rejoined that in that 
case she could not be admitted. 

‘*But I am one of the singers.” 

“Tt’s no use; you can’t pass without a ticket.” 

“But Iam Tietjens. a 

**T can’t help it if you are.” 

Woman’s wit at last baffled the too faithful 
constable, for the great cantatrice presently 
swiftly brushed by him, to his immense indigna- 
tion. 





The. external alterations of Clarence House, 
the future residence of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
are now finished, and the internal arrangements 
are also fast approaching completion. About 
forty additional rooms have been constructed, 
a the building has been joined to St. James’s 

alace. 





Now there is a prospect that the English Chan- 
nel may be crossed without the unpleasant re- 
sults which are the almost invariable attendants 
of that rough little voyage. The steamer Besse- 
mer, which was recently launched in England, 
and will take her trial trip early in December, 
promises a passage across the Channel without 





that horrible seasickness which has distressed 
so many travelers. The chief peculiarities of 
the Bessemer are the swinging saloon, so arranged 
as to remain level, however much the vessel may 
roll, and a double set of paddle-wheels. The sa- 
loon is in the middle of the steamer, and to make 
room for it there half the engines and boilers 
are placed at one end of the ship, and half at the 
other end. The first trip of the Bessemer will be 
watched with interest. 





Harvard’s “‘ Memorial Hall” receives its eight 
hundred or more guests three times daily, and 
presents a fine appearance with its huge “chan- 
deliers hanging from lofty ceilings, its fine paint- 
ings, and all the elegant apparatus of a first-class 
dining-hall, The china is all ornamented with 
the college seal in magenta, and the silver bears 
the stamp of “‘ Harvard College.’’ Such a din- 
ing-hall will go a great way toward educating 
gentlemanly students. 


October 9 was the third anniversary of the 
great Chicago fire. During the pdst year there 
have been 1339 buildings erected within the city 
limits, costing a total of $12,694,200. The aver- 
age cost of the buildings was over $9000, which 
shows that their character is of a high order. 
This outlay is independent of the amount ex- 
pended in street and park improvements. The 
sums laid out in those directions are very large, 
and would swell the segregate considerably 
above the figures given hese facts speak for 
themselves of the progress of Chicago, and the 
energy, industry, and wealth of her citizens. 





The choice lies between the drill and the gym- 
nasium for students of Bowdoin College. Only 
three decided upon the drill at the beginning of 
this college year. 





The Michigan University maintains its firm 
position in regard to hazing. It is said the stu- 
dents will be required to sign the following 
pledge: 

“T hereby promise that during the period of my con- 
nection with the university I will abstain from hazing, 
and from any attempt | to interfere with the govern- 
ment of the university.” 

Hazing at Harvard has been under a ban fora 
couple of years at least, and is likely to be gen- 
erally abandoned by the students. 





Nothing can be more richly beautiful than the 
party-colored foliage of October illumined by the 
mellow sunshine of early morning or of closing 
day. Sitting at our window, the eye falls on a 
grand old maple, which we have watched with 
daily interest since, in early September, there 
first appeared amidst the topmost branches a 
tiny bough of brilliant crimson. Silently the 
unseen artist has brought to view innumerable 
vivid shades, and now the whole tree glows in 
mingled gold and red, with here and there a 
spot of green. The sunlight gilds the gently 
swaying branches with a soft glory charming to 
the eye. How wondrous the touches of Nature’s 
finger, which tinges each separate leaf with such 
varied and brilliant hues! 





A little romance is connected with Marshal 
Bazaine’s imprisonment. Two young English 
ladies had exhibited such sympathy for the im- 
prisoned soldier that at one time orders were 
given for their apprehension as suspected ac- 
complices. Colonel Villette explains the mat- 
ter thus: 

“Onr constant occupation when we first went to the 
fsle was watching the small boats on the sea. One 
contained girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age, who 
—— their sympathy for us. We were touched by 

ese girls sent the marshal sweetmeats for his 
Hitle child. Afterward they sent flowers. I thought 
it my duty to thank them by testifying my respect for 
them. The youngest of them was the daughter of an 
English colonel. She apprised us one day of her de- 
arture by means of leaves of an album, on w, iach she 
ad written these words, ‘I start on Monday.’ Some 
signals were also made to us. They left with their 
families at least six weeks before the escape.’ 





By the law of succession in the Ottoman Em- 
pire the crown is inherited by the eldest male 
member in the imperial family, instead of by 
the eldest son of the sovereign. It has been the 
custom to ‘‘put out of the way’? male children 
belonging to brothers and sisters of the reigning 
Sultan, after having made ample provision for 
preserving the line of descent. But Abdul Med- 
jid, who died in 1861, was a kind-hearted sover- 
eign, and was not rigorous in carrying out this 
barbarous usage. At his death his eldest son 
was twenty-one years of age, but he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Abdul Aziz, the present 
sovereign. But now that eldest son, Mohammed 
Murad Effendi, is heir-apparent to the throne. 
The present Sultan has made some effort to set 
aside the law of succession in favor of his own 
eldest son, but by recent arrangements he prom- 
ises to respect the rights of his nephew. 





The man—or woman—who could devise some 
more comfortable and less public mode of re- 
lieving New York and Brooklyn of ashes and 
garbage would be a public benefactor. This 
matter is certainly more adroitly managed in 
many other cities, and an “investigation” into 
the practices of other cities in this regard might 
not be amiss. Old barrels are never ornament- 
al to asidewalk. Our citizens have become ac- 
customed to the sight, but how does it impress 
strangers ? 





The fiftieth birthday of the famous Seventh 
Regiment was celebrated by a grand parade and 
review, and in the evening by a magnificent 
banquet at Irving Hall, served ‘‘in Delmonico’s 
best style.” There were 717 men in the ranks 
of the regiment, and ay. * 400 members of its 
veteran corps; and on paraueo they presented a 
splendid appearance. An interesting incident 
of the celebration was the raising of the Ameri- 
can flag on the flag-staff at the Battery by the 
veteran of 1812, David Van Arsdale, son of John 
Van Arsdale, a Revolutionary soldier. On the 
25th of November, 1783, when the British army 
evacuated, John Van Arsdale climbed the staff, 
which was greased, tore down the ensign which 
the British had nailed fast, and replaced it with 
an American flag, which was hoisted sixty-three 
years afterward ‘by his son David. The flag was 
destroyed by the burning of the Museum, where 
it had been deposited. Ninety-one years after- 
ward, David Van Arsdale, the veteran, seventy- 
nine years of ike again hoisted the ensign, in 
honor of the Seyenth Regiment. 
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TO MILDRED. 


You shun me like a fawn, my dearest Milly, 
That seeks its mother on the pathless hills, 

Trembling at every sound—the little silly— 
Of whispering breezes or of gurgling rills; 


Gazing, with trembling knees and beating heart, 
At new-found marvels that she dare not pass; 

And bounding off again with &udden start 
From rustling leaves or lizards in the grass. 


Don’t be alarmed, my darling—I won't eat you— 
I’m not a Bengal tiger nor a lion; 

Leave your mamma for one who'll never cheat you; 
You'd like a husband if you'd only try one. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsPonDeEnT. } 
Something worse than “Suspense.”—Another Prince 
Miracle.—A Scandal about the Laureate. 

OU are so used to railway accidents upon a 

stupendous scale in America that I should 
feel an apology was owing to your readers for 
mentioning a little affair of ours in that line last 
week—in which, after all, only twenty persons 
were killed on the sput—but for certain circum- 
stances which render it unique in its way. The 
peculiarity of it was that ever so many railway 
officials knew beforehand that it was about to 
happen—must, in fact, certainly do so—and made 
arrangements for sending medical aid, surgical 
appliances, and so on, to the scene of the disas- 
ter, just as the hospital staff of an army bestir 
themselves on the eve of a general engagement. 
This feature has given to the catastrophe a more 
intense interest than any like misfortune has yet 
aroused in the public mind, and has made it the 
theme of universal talk. ‘There is a short single 
line of railway, but in connection with double 
lines of great importance, between Norwich and 
Brudnell, and when the up or down trains are 
late at either station it is arranged by telegraph 
which is to have precedence of the other over 
this little strip. Now, through some fatal hallu- 
cination in the mind of the night inspector at 
Norwich, he gave instructions to the telegraph 
clerk to signal the mail train down from Brud- 
nell, where it was known to be waiting, and then 
went and started the up express to meet it. Di- 
rectly the express was gone the sense of his hor- 
rible mistake flashed upon him, and he rushed 
back to the telegraph office with, ‘‘ For God's 
sake, stop the mail!” The clerk instantly flashed 
to Brudnell the message, ‘Stop mail,” and for 
a fleeting instant there was hope. But the next 
minute the reply from Brudnell came,back, “ Mail 
gone,” and then every one knew it was too late. 
Imagine the despair of the inspector and the hor- 
ror that seized every official at the station when 
they thus knew that the express train of twenty 
carriages, and filled with passengers, that had 
just left the platform was rushing through the 
dark night at forty miles an hour to meet anoth- 
er train, the mail, coming at equal speed from 
the opposite direction ! 

Twenty years ago it was a mad fancy of the 
wild Marquis of Waterford to see two engines 
coming at full speed against one another from 
opposite points—a more exciting spectacle cer- 
tainly, though, of course, there would be no driv- 
ers, than any shock of mailed knights in tourney 
—but either the sum demanded by the railway 
company was too high, or the exhibition was ob- 
jected to upon public grounds, and it never came 
off. But here was the very thing that the mad 
lord had dreamed of about to take place, with 
engine-drivers and stokers, guards and passen- 
gers, and, as it happened,-beasts and fish—all 
the varied contents of a miscellaneons train, in 
fact, complete, and, above all, on a dark night. 
As if to enhance the horror of it, not even the 
lamps of the one train could be seen by the oth- 
er, in which case the persons in charge of the 
engines would certainly have taken their one 
chance and leaped off to avoid certain death, for 
the collision took place at a turning of the line. 
It is supposed that one engine-driver did see his 
fate one instant before he was hurled into eter- 
nity, for he seems to have attempted to shut off 
steam ; but the next moment not only were he 
and his fellows dead, with a dozen more, but had 
a funeral pile “between seventy and eighty feet 
high” of ruined carriages, in which wounded and 
dying were inextricably imprisoned. People in 
the neighborhood thought the shock a clap of 
thunder. But those in Norwich could have told 
what it was, though they had not heard it, and 
ere it had happened cabs were collecting doctors 
all over the town, and a train was being got ready 
to start with them, God alone knew whither: they 
only knew it was some spot on that one line of 
rail of fifteen miles or so, of which one man’s folly 
had made a slaughter-house, 

A few weeks ago I told yon of the prodigy of 
learning that the French Prince Imperial had 
proved himself to be by getting to be- about the 
middle of his class at the Military Academy. 
Since then, however, Frederick William, grand- 
son of the Emperor of Germany—a youth who 
will be an emperor himself, and is no exile— 
has quite extinguished the young Napoleon, by 
getting ‘‘ confirmed,” and making a public pro- 
fession of his religious faith, which in a lad of 
fifteen and a half must be very important. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times tele- 
graphs the momentous fact: ‘‘It is expected 
that the —_— examination in classics, math- 
ematics, history, geography, natural science, and 
French, which precedes a mission to the public 
grammar school at Cassel, will place the prince 
in the first form.” Perhaps I ought to have 
“cabled” this on to you direct, but I thought 
you might wait for it by the post. The Times 
wonders whether ‘nature can support the ex- 
cessive strain” which such an examination 
“must put upon the bodily as well as the 
mental powers” of this extraordinary lad. I 
have no doubt republicanism has its “disadvan- 
tages; but at all events it must be free from 





this sickening laudation of boys of fifteen or six- 
teen who happen to be connected with imperial 
families, and I envy you your immunity in this 
respect. A lad of fourteen is brought up to-day 
at one of our police courts for running away from 
his apprenticeship at Messrs. Sanger’s circus be- 
cause he was required to jump over more than 
ten horses at once ; what a row would be made 
about that young gentleman's talents if he were 
only heir-apparent to something desirable ! 
Charles Swain—‘‘ the Poet,” as people got in 
the habit of explaining when his name was men- 
tioned—is dead ; but I am afraid that the intel- 
ligence will not much move my readers in the 
United States, though there was a collected edi- 
tion published of his works in Boston so late as 
1857. He was better known in Manchester— 
where, indeed, he hai a considerable literary repu- 
tation—than elsewhere ; and the fact of the great- 


est public interest that attaches to his demise is, 


that it sets free a pension from the state which 
he has enjoyed for seventeen years. ‘These pen- 
sions are derived from a certain fund of £1200 
voted every year for the encouragement of liter- 
ature and art; and I am sorry to say that there 
is a story told in connection with it that does not 
reflect credit upon our excellent laureate, Alfred 
Tennyson. Many years ago he put some money 
into a certain speculation in connection with 
wood carving, and lost enough to make him poor. 
Under these circumstances he very properly ap- 
plied to the state, and was awarded £300 a year 
out of the fund in question. As years went on 
his fame increased, and his literary income with 
it—indeed, I believe it now amounts to something 
like £4000—and yet, if common report’says true, 
he has never given back this £300 a year, to which 
he has certainly no longer any right, and which 
would be very welcome to his poor brethren of 
the pen. Ofcourse it is his by law, if he chooses 
to retain it, and many persons would doubtless 
do so; but in a poet, and a true one, such con- 
duct is by no means what it should be. I do not 
know this fact of my own knowledge, but I hear 
it on very good authority ; and I think it should 
be made known, since, if a scandal, it is a grow- 
ing one, and no one would be better pleased than 
myself to hear it disproved. 

Talking of pensions, what do you think of an 
old gentleman of the name of Thurlow, nephew 
of the Lord Chancellor of that name, and let us 
hope the last of that era of sinecurists, having 
just relieved the nation by his death of an im- 
post of twelve thousand pounds a year, which he 
has enjoyed for nearly half a century without 
doing a stroke of work for it! You have noth- 
ing quite so bad as that old gentleman among 
you, I calculate. 

On the other hand, a citizen of the United 
States—the Rev. Mr. Pentecost, I believe—to 
whom Mr. Spurgeon lent his pulpit at ‘‘ the 
Tabernacle,” has been preaching against smoking 
tobacco, which in England we have not yet made 
asin. I am glad to say that Spurgeon had the 
pluck to get up and say that, so far from agree- 
ing with his reverend brother, ‘‘he hoped, by 
the grace of God, to e njoy a good cigar before 
going to bed that night. 

R. Kemsce, of London. 








PALM-TREES AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 


F all the different races of plants known to 
botanists none is of more interest than the 
family of palms, and none is of more value to 
mankind, as their products are not only numer- 
ous and various, but also of great importance, en- 
tering largely into the domestic economy of mill- 
ions of the human race. About 600 species are 
known to botanists, and by some it is estimated 
that probably 1000 species are in existence. 
They supply oil, wax, sugar, starch, edible fruits, 
distilled and fermented liquors, and their buds 
are used as vegetables; from their trunks tim- 
ber is obtained for building purposes and orna- 
mental cabinet- work, their leaves are used as 
roofing materials, from their fibres cordage and 
coarse cloth are made, and their fruit is used as 
food and for other purposes. Some of them grow 
120 to 180 feet high; others, of slender, flexuose 
habit, have stems 500 feet long. Some have stems 
scarcely a quarter of an inch in diameter; others, 
again, have trunks from three to five feet in di- 
ameter. Some species inhabit the low, hot, and 
steaming valleys under the equator ; others grow 
on cool mountain-sides, even up to the borders 
of the line of perpetual snow. 

Of the genus Calamus three or four species 
yield the rattan canes of commerce; other spe- 
cies yield what are known as Malacca, Partridge, 
and Penang canes, used so largely for walking- 
sticks ; and from the fruit of another species is ob- 
tained the resin or drug known as dragon’s-blood. 

From some of the genus Fiais is obtained the 
solid palm-oil which is imported in such large 
quantities from Africa to manufacture palm-oil 
soap and candles. These trees also yield large 
quantities of what is known as palm-wine. 

The genus Sagus yields large quantities of the 
nutritious, starchy substance known as sago, some 
trees yielding as much as 600 to 800 pounds each. 
This substance is also obtained from other gen- 
era, especially Saguerus saccharifera, which often 
yields from 150 to 200 pounds per tree. In ad- 
dition, it yields a large quantity of juice or sap, 
which, when fermented, produces an intoxicating 
drink, or if boiled, produces a species of sugar. 
The timber is also very hard, and is used for 
building purposes. From the leaf-stalks are ob- 
tained strong black horse-hair-like fibres known 
as gomuti, from which cables and cordage are 
made; they are also used for stitching thatch, 
and for making brooms and brushes. The In- 
dians make the arrows for their blow-guns from 
the midribs of the leaves, and a sort of writing 
pen is also made from them. At the base of the 
leaves is also found a soft woolly substance, called 








bam, used for ‘sane ships and boats, stuffing 
cushions, and also as tinder. The young grow- 
ing terminal bud is used as a vegetable, known 
as palm-cabbage. Besides all these products, 
the unripe fruits are made into a delicious sweet- 
meat; when ripe, however, they are very acrid, 


| and were used by the inhabitants of the Molucca 


Islands in preparing the blistering liquid known 
as ‘‘ infernal water,” which’ they used to torture 
their enemies with. 

A species of wild date (Phenix sylvestris) fur- 
nishes in India large quantities of sugar, it being 
estimated that over 2,000,000 pounds are pro- 
duced every year from this source alone in Ben- 
gal. The common date-palm (Phenix dactyli- 
era), the tamar-tree of the Bible, is well known 
as producing the dates of commerce. There are 
over forty different varieties of it cultivated in 
Fezzan, in Africa, and it is said that nearly all 
of the inhabitants of that country live on them 
for three-fourths of the year. 

The doom-paim of Egypt yields a dry, mealy 
fruit, which in color and taste resembles ginger- 
bread ; hence it is called the gingerbread-tree. 

‘The Caryota urens, an East India palm, far- 
nishes large -quartities of sugar, and yields a co- 
pious juice, from which toddy is fermented. It 
is said that sometimes a hundred pints of juice are 
obtained from a single tree in twenty-four hours. 

The Ceroxylon andicola, or wax-palm, of South 
America, produces a large quantity of vegetable 
wax; it exudes from the stem to such an extent 
as to completely cover it. Other species also 
produce it, but to a less extent. 

The Gebang palm (Corypha gebanga) of the 
East Indies is one of the most useful of palms, 
and the manufacture of its different products 
gives employment to thousands of persons. 
From its young leaves baskets and bags are 
made or woven, sago is obtained from its pith, 
its leaves are used for thatching and making 
hats, shirts and fishing nets are woven from its 
fibres, its leaf-stalks are twisted into ropes, and 
its roots, being astringent but emollient, are used 
medicinally for the cure of diarrhoeas. 

The cabeza de negro, or negro-head-palm, of 
Brazil and Peru yields the now well-known veg- 
etable ivory, which is used by turners as a sub- 
stitute for the real ivory, and from which they 
manufacture the knobs of canes, parasols, toys, 
and other articles. In its earlier stages the fruit 
contains a clear but insipid fluid, which is drunk 
to allay thirst; it afterward becomes milky and 
sweet, and finally hardens like ivory. 

The beautiful Palmyra-wood is obtained from 
a palm called Borassus flabelliformis. 

The narcotic or intoxicating betel-nut so large- 
ly used by Eastern nations is the product of Are- 
ca catechu. To such an extent is it used by them 
that ship-loads of the nuts are exported every year 
from Siam, Sumatra, Malacca, and Cochin China. 
The nuts also contain a great quantity of tannin, 
and are therefore used in some parts of India for 
dyeing cotton cloth. The timber, leaf-stalks, and 
fibres are also used for various purposes. 

One species of the urucuri palm (Attalea funi- 
Sera) yields the well-known coquilla-nuts, used for 
making door-knobs and handles of canes, umbre]- 
las, and parasols. ‘The fibres are nearly equal, for 
strength and durability, to piassaba. ‘This last is 
the fibre produced by a South American palm 
(Leopoldiana piassaba) known as monkey-grass, 
or Pardé grass; from it clothes-brushes and scrub- 
bing-brushes are made; it is also made into stand- 
ing-rigging rope and cables, and is remarkable for 
its strength and the power it has of*resisting the 
rotting effects of water. 

The fine large net-work covering ofthe spathe 
of Mazimiliana regia, a South American palm, 
resembles in size and shape the tapering bags used 
for straining jellies, and is used by the natives 
as a ready-made bag for carrying various articles 
in, The bassu palm (Manicaria saccifera) pro- 
duces a similar net-work covering to the spathe, 
which is used for caps and for making cloth. 

Of all the palms, however, the cocoa-nut palm 
(Cocos nucifera) produces the greatest number 
of products useful to mankind. The juice ob- 
tained from its spadix or young growth when 
boiled yields a sort of sugar, called j 
when allowed to ferment, and then distilled, it 
furnishes the liquor called arrack. The fibres 
enwrapping the fruit are manufactured into the 
cordage called coir rope; they are also used in 
making door-mats, matting, and scrubbing-brush- 
es. The wood is used for various purposes un- 
der the name of porcupine-wood. ‘The juice or 
liquid contained in the nuts when green is sweet 
and milky; this is used as a beverage, and also 
for cooking purposes, as milk is used, in coffee 
and with rice. The soft albuminous matter con- 
tained in the fruit is eaten with a spoon, as blanc- 
mange is eaten with us. When the fruit has 
ripened and this albuminous matter has hard- 
ened, cocoa-nut oil is obtained from it by ex- 
pression and other processes ; this oil is used for 
the manufacture of soap and candles; it is also 
a good illuminating oil, far preferable to fish oils 
for that purpose. The young shoot is eaten as 
palm-cabbuge ; the leaves are used for thatch, 
for making fences, buckets, and baskets, for writ- 
ing on, and for making torches ; potash is ob- 
tained from their ashes when burned, and the 
midribs of the leaves are used as oars. 

From almost every species of palm something 
is or can be obtained that is useful toman. In 
our Northern climate they are becoming great fa- 
vorites for the decoration of our hot-houses and 
greenhouses, some of them being able to bear a 
very low temperature. The beauty of their fo- 
liage and the elegance of their growth particu- 
larly recommend them for decorative purposes, 
especially as house plants. They are free from 
insects, have thick, coriaceous leaves, grow free- 
ly, and are easily taken care of, and we especially 
recommend them as in-door plants te those who 
can appreciate elegance of form and a unique- 
ness of appearance which no other tribe of plants 
except ferns presents. 





' PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonpDeEnT. } 


Y, this moment we are occupied not with 
street and ball dresses, but with hunting 
costumes. In the sphere of the very wealthy, 
and ce 1 ly very elegant, there are every 
year more and more ladies who are not content 
with following the hounds, and who can handle 
a gun very well themselves. It will be readily 
understood that this rather unfeminine amuse- 
ment creates a necessity for special toilettes. In 
general these hunting costumes, none of which 
is like its neighbor, resemble riding-habits as re- 
gards the hat and waist ; the skirt is very short, 
and, it must be confessed, calls to mind quite toe 
vividly the vivandiéres of the Commune. 

High boots, therefore, a short skirt of cloth 
or velvet almost always pleated perpendicularly, 
like the Albanese frock, a vest with an open jack- 
et, and a felt round hat; or else, instead of the 
vest and jacket, a short polonaise of velvet or 
cloth—such is the theme on which many varia- 
tions are composed. In rendering an exact ac- 
count of the feminine toilette it is impossible to 
pass over in silence this application of fashion to 
the new habiliments of this new custom. De- 
cidedly bonnets are destined to change shape 
after the 1st of November, that is, from the time 
when velvet bonnets will be worn. They will 
have almost always (while waiting for the new 
fashion to be universally adopted) a much larger 
brim, and will be, as to shape, the exact minia- 
ture of the huge bonnets with enormous brims 
that were worn in the year 1834, Even in their 
miniature state these bonnets will seem prodig- 
ious in comparison with those which were in 
vogue a few years since. The hair will also 
necessarily undergo a great change; and in the 
coming winter we shall see drooping chignons 
substituted by degrees for the hair massed on 
the top of the head—I say by degrees, for fashion 
no longer proceeds by coups d'état, as in days 
of yore, suddenly and radically changing the ex- 
isting aspect of things; now it moves gradually, 
conquering each day a larger place—in a word, 
gaining ground by infiltration, and not by a cat- 
aclysm, which wins its place by overthrowing 
every thing about it. 

For rainy weather and fatigue costumes vel- 
veteen skirts will be more than ever worn. Last 
winter the fashion authorized the use of black 
velveteen skirts with polonaises and over-skirts 
of whatever material; this was very convenient 
— indeed, too much s0, as it appears, since this 
year the ultra-fashionable world prefers to this 
omnibus skirt a skirt matching the color of the 
polonaise, over-skirt, or tablier with which it is 
worn, For instance, with gray stuffs the skirt 
must ‘be of dark gray velveteen; with beige 
stuffs, of brown velveteen, and so on. Black 
will be little worn with any thing else than black 
by the leaders of fashion, though the multitude, 
being unable or unwilling to have a skirt for ev- 
ery over-skirt, will continue to wear a black skirt 
with*all their over dresses as before. 

For some years past leather belts have been 
much worn ; during the coming winter belts of 
metal—silver gilt, or else oxidized silver—will 
be almost as generally adopted. ‘These belts will 
be made in open-work, through which a velvet 
ribbon of the same color as the dress will be 

ssed in such a manner as to form designs. 
From the belts will be suspended on the right 
the umbrella hook, and on the left the aumdniére, 
like the belt of the dress, and the chatelaine with 
the watch. 

At this moment the fingers and fancy of all 
the Parisian modistes are employed on the spe- 
cial and somewhat exclusive toilettes which are 
known as chateau dresses. Our great fashion- 
able world spends the time in exchanging coun- 
try visits from October to December. The dress- 
es which are worn on these occasions, and which 
are not designed to be seen in the streets of 
Paris, have an individual and somewhat eccen- 
tric appearance ; nevertheless, something is al- 
ways brought back to the city, and this some- 
thing contains the germ of many creations for 
the real Parisian season, which extends from the 
end of December to the beginning of June. For 
this reason it is necessary to take some notice of 
these chateau dresses, and not to pass them by 
as mere freaks of their wearers. I will describe 
a few types of this kind. 

Breakrast Dress.—Half-long under-skirt of 
pale blue faille, with plain high waist and long 
and almost tight sleeves. Demi-trained over- 
skirt of white, almost transparent, muslin de 
laine ; this skirt touches the ground in front, but 
is much longer behind. The trimming is com- 
posed of a first flounce of pleated cashmere, eight 
inches wide; above this flounce a band of ex- 
quisite English embroidery, worked with white 
silk on the same muslin de laine, is slightly gath- 
ered. This band, which is four inches wide, is 
surmounted by insertion of the same English 
embroidery, two inches wide. ‘The same trim- 
ming, but narrower, is repeated once more all 
around the skirt, and three times on the back 
breadth. 'Tablier of the same muslin de laine, 
trimmed with a band and insertion like those of 
the skirt; this tablier, which is very long, is 
rounded in front, gathered under the arms, and 
fastened behind under a very large bow, with ex- 
tremely long and wide ends, also made of muslin 
de laine, and edged with a trimming like that of 
the tablier. A small sacque, fastened behind at 
the waist, but loose in front, with extremely 
large but not very long sleeves, and trimmed 
like the tablier, serves as a wrapping. 

The inference to be drawn from this toilette 
is that light colors, including white, which were 
formerly wholly abandoned during the winter, 
except for evening dresses, will be used during 
the coming season for négligé costumes in the 
house; and these will be adopted not only by 
elegant ladies, but by people of moderate means, 
for déshabillés, which they will wear at home un- 
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til four o'clock, and in which they will receive 
their intimate friends. Flesh-color, pale blue, 
vert-d eau, lilac, and, in a word, all the light col- 
ors formerly specially reserved for summer, will 
be employed for this use, but for this alone. A 
light-colored street dress, that is, one worn with 
a bonnet and wrappiag, would be considered, for 
the present at least, in the worst possible taste. 
These déshabillés will be worn with skirts of 
black velvet, or of « color to match the désha- 
billés. With these dresses are worn slippers 
with buckles of metal, or Rhenish pebbles, and 
stockings of the color of the déshabillé. 

After or before the breakfast dress the hunting 
or walking costume is donned. This costume, 
which makes pretensions to simplicity, has a vel- 
vet skirt, the rest being of wool. 

When the weather does not permit going out, 
a morning toilette is put on, of which the follow- 
ings a type: Long skirt of olive faille, trimmed 
with flounces, ruches, folds, or puffs. Polonaise 
of pale blue faille, with short sleeves, completed 
by long sleeves of olive faille. ‘This so-called 
polonaise is a sort of blouse, confined at the 
waist by an open-work metal belt, underlaid with 
olive velvet ribbon. Hair bow of pale blue, 
mixed with olive faille. 

The dinner dress is low-necked. The follow- 
ing is one that I have just seen: Very long skirt 
of garnet faille. ‘The front is pleated perpen- 
dicularly to form the tablier. ‘The rest of the 
breadths are trimmed with three flounces, grad- 
uated in width, the lower one being the widest, 
surmounted by a ruche of pale pink faille, gath- 
ered not quite through the middle, so that the 
lower part of the ruche is wider than the upper 
part. ‘Tablier of pale pink faille, forming an im- 
mense drapery, that is, it is fastened“and pleated 
at the left almost the whole length of the gar- 
net tablier; this drapery, which is edged on the 
bottom with fringe, and is deeper on the right 
than the left, is finished on the lower edge by a 
huge bow of faille, which seems to assemble and 
hold in place the pleats by which it is draped. 
Low armor corsage of garnet faille, trimmed 
with pink ruches. Half-long sleeves of pale pink 
faille. Under-sleeves and edging for the neck 
of white lace. 

The ball dresses—for there is dancing at the 
chateaux after the month of November—are not 
yet ready. ‘There will be many low armor cor- 
sages, and also a great mixture of different ma- 
terials; velvet, satin, and faille will be combined 
with tulle, tarlatan, and, above all, silk gauze. 
Beautiful tarlatans are in preparation for the 
winter; these are no longer the coarse tarlatans 
with which we are familiar, but fleecy clouds of 
white, pink, blue, lemon, etc., reminding one of 
India muslin. Unfortunately I fear that the 
high price of these lovely fabrics will prevent them 
from ever coming into general use. 

The new colors, or rather the new names given 
to the colors that will be most in vogue for the 
winter are ripe cherry juice (a shade of garnet), 
scabious, zinc (a shining gray), nettle (which is 
réséda green), leaf (which is a slightly yellowish- 
brown, very warm in tone), and lastly, the virgin 
vine of autumn, a superb garnet, not very deep, 
neither dark nor pale, and somewhat roseate. 

EmMeELine Raymonp, 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Taken at THE FLoop,” “ StRaANGERS 
anp Piieris,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL. 
*“ Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion speechless lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 

From death to life thou mightst him yet recover.” 

Never did a given number of miles seem lon- 
ger to the impatient traveler than the distance 
between Killarney and London seemed to Flora 
as she journeyed homeward, eager beyond all 
measure of eagerness to make atonement to that 
sinner for whom she had been so implacable a 
judge three little months ago. 

Dr. Ollivant’s sin, his tacit falsehood, his long- 
sustained hypocrisy, was in no wise lessened by 
the fact of his rival's escape from the jaws of 
death. ‘The doctor’s part in this business re- 
mained exactly what it had been before. Yet 
Flora hastened back to England to forgive him, 
nay, more, to entreat his forgiveness for her un- 
kindness. But then women are rarely logical ; 
the exacter sciences, in all their rigid angulari- 
ty, have no place in the soft curves of a wom- 
an’s nature. Walter Leyburne dead had been 
a central figure in the fair picture of the past, a 
memory fraught with grief, a bright and faultless 
shade; but Walter Leyburne living, and, by his 
own showing, guilty either of supreme moral 
cowardice or utter indifference to her feelings, 
was quite another person. She compared his 
conduct with her husband’s, weighed the fickle- 
ness of one against the changeless constancy of 
the other, and naturally gave the preference to 
the man who had sinned for her sake rather than 
to the man who had sinned against her. There 
was as deep a falsehood in Walter’s offer of his 
love to her that summer day at Branscombe, 
while his heart was in reality given to his low- 
born enchantress, as ever there had been in 
Cuthbert Ollivant’s concealment of his part in 
his rival’s supposed death. And of the two 
falsehoods it was easier to Flora to forgive the 
falsehood of the faithful lover. 

Nor was this all. It is more than possible 
that in the secret chamber of her heart she had 
forgiven her husband even before Walter’s res- 
urrection. Pity and yearning and tenderness 
and remorse for hard words spoken had been 
struggling in that womanly breast with a truth- 





ful woman’s scorn of untruth. Smouldering love 
needed but the lightest spark to kindle into a 
flame ; and lo! kindly Providence had given her 
an excuse for pardon, She would go back to 
him and say, ‘‘ Be happy again, repentant sin- 
ner; the accident in which foolish passion in- 
volved you was not fatal. Your rival lives; no 
more a rival, and never in his brightest hour 
worthy to be measured against so true a lover.” 

All through the autumn night—in the sea pas- 
sage between Waterford and Milford Haven— 
Flora lay awake, listening to the monotonous 
chorus of the waves, and thinking of the meet- 
ing to which she was journeying. She pictured 
the scene to herself, conjuring up the lonely fig- 
ure that had haunted her among the ash groves 
of Inisfallen, amidst the silence of the Black Val- 
ley. She thought of her husband sitting alone 
in that grave library to which she had gone so 
often in quest of some favorite author, stealing 
gently in upon his studious reverie, and seeing 
him look up startled, but always pleased at her 
coming, always willing to close his book and 
come to her assistance, to advise, to enlighten, 
to amuse her. Sweet stolen half hours of com- 
panionship in the midst of the busy profession- 
al day, should she ever know their pleasantness 
again? It was only in looking back at them 
that she had discovered how precious they were: 

She pictured him as he would be at mid-day 
to-morrow, when she had come to the end of her 
journey, and stole in upon him unannounced, 
just as in the days of her happy wifehood. She 
fancied him sitting at his desk, surrounded by 
his usual litter of books and papers, reading one 
of the medical journals in some pause of his day’s 
labor, and how at the sound of her footstep he 
would look up with his calm professional expres- 
sion, just gently sympathetic, as who should say, 
‘* What new traveler on the ash-strewed way to 
death has made my house his halting-place ?” 
And she had fancied how, seeing it was no com- 
mon patient, but his repentant wife who had 
entered his room, he would start up from his 
chair, doubtful, perhaps, for a moment how he 
should receive her, and then, instantly subjuga- 
ted by love’s old witchery, open wide his arms and 
fold her to his heart. Oh, sweet, sweet, sweet 
hour! never again would she run the hazard of 


eternal banishment from that fond shelter. 
But what if imagination’s picture were unre- 
alized? What if he, so strong to love, should 


prove himself as powerful in his resentment ? 
What if he should greet her with aversion’s stony 
look, point a stern finger to the door, and say, 
‘** Henceforward our homes are apart—I have no 
longer a wife?” 

‘These two pictures—one, perhapsyjust as likely 
to be a forecast of the truth as the other—haunt- 
ed the sleepless traveler all through that night of 
fever and unrest. Such a vrolonged agony of 
hope and doubt and fear was concentrated in 
those few hours that, brief as the night was on 
board the swift steamer, it seemed almost end- 
less to this anxious traveler. 

She was surprised on landing at Milford to 
discover that night was still ‘‘ at odds with morn- 
ing which was which.” Faint gleams of dawn- 
ing light, pale and sickly, struggled with the yel- 
low glare of the lamps in the great empty station. 

**T hope you slept well, my love,” said Mrs. 
Ollivant, who had caught the green hue of the 
waves in her transit, and was crushed and faded 
of aspect as if by the passage of years instead 
of six or eight hours at sea. ‘‘ I know what a 
good sailor you are, and that you can sleep on 
board a steamer ;” this with a plaintive sigh. 

** No, mamma, I couldn’t sleep much; I had 
so many thinys to think about. But I hope you 
were not ill,” added Flora, sympathetically, sea- 
sickness being inscribed in unmistakable charac- 
ters upon the elder lady's brow. 

“* My dear, I was in the hands of Providence,” 
replied Mrs. Ollivant, gravely, ‘‘and the stew- 
ardess was very attentive. But there was one 
period of the night when I felt that if we had 
gone to the bottom it would not have signified 
much-to me.” 

Through those chill gleams of newborn day, 
unattractive of aspect, like most newly created 
things, the travelers sped onward across the 
hilly Welsh country, at first open and pastoral 
—a sheep country, evidently—and anon to dis- 
tricts famous for coal and iron, where the earth 
was overhung with a smoky pall, and a general 
blackness and grimness pervaded every thing; 
past English cathedral cities and obscure manu- 
facturing towns; leaving the hills behind, and 
with them the romance and charm of the land- 
scape; into the verdant rural home counties, 
with their somewhat tea-board prettiness; by 
the rushy river that winds below the gentle 
slopes of Caversham, across the bridge that 
spans the same bright river by pleasant Maid- 
enhead—favorite resort of the tired Londoner— 
and so onward till the clear autumn air thickens 
over the multitudinous roofs of the mighty city. 

They were at Paddington—Mrs. Ollivant look- 
ing a monument of Neptune’s inhumanity, Flora 
pale as death, but with a bright resolute look in 
eye and lip. 

** Mamma,” she said, in a quick, decided way, 
a few minutes before they reached the terminus, 
**you take a cab and the luggage, and drive 
across to Waterloo, and go on to Teddington by 
the first train that will take you there. I know 
how anxious you are about the house.” 

“* But you'll come with me, won’t you, Flora?” 

“*No, mamma. I shall drive straight to Wim- 
pole Street, to Cuthbert. If all goes well, I shall 
persuade him to come to the Willows with me 
in time for dinner. If we do not come by that 
time you may know that he has refused to for- 
give me. But in that case I shall come home 
alone most likely.” 

‘“*My dear child, how can you doubt his for- 
giveness? He has never blamed you in my 
hearing. He has always taken all blame upon 


himself.” 





**It is his nature to be generous,” answered 
Flora, gravely. ‘‘I do not say that he has been 
altogether blameless, but I have been too hard 
in judging the one error of his life. I have for- 
gottén how much I owe him, what manifold rea- 
a J have for gratitude and indulgence and 
love. 

**Go to him, dear, and be assured of his for- 
giveness. I shall look forward anxiously for 
your arrival at the Willows. Dinner at seven, 
I suppose, as usual? And I will take care to 
haye every thing nice,” added Mrs. Ollivant, full 
of maternal solicitude, and not a little agitated 
by the prospect of reconciliation between those 
two whom she loved so well, yet anxious withal 
upon the question of fish and the possibilities of 
partridges. These sordid material things have 
their influence upon the spiritual half of exist- 
ence, mind and matter being curiously interwov- 
en in our lower nature. <A good dinner is not 
without its function in domestic life, and an of- 
fended husband is more prone to the melting 
mood after soles @ la maitre d’hétel and a well- 
roasted partridge than after the frugal house- 
wife’s leg of mutton and caper-sauce, 

So the two ladies took separate cabs at Pad- 
dington terminus, Mrs. Ollivant driving to Wa- 
terloo, under a perilous mountain of portman- 
teaus, Flora to Wimpole Street. 

How slowly the rumbling old four-wheel cab 
drove! It was such a little way, yet the first 
half of the journey seemed long. But when she 
saw the familiar Marylebone Road and the well- 
known street corners, Flora’s heart grew heavy 
with an awful fear, and she would gladly have 
lengthened the distance between her and the 
home she had so longed to reach. The cab 
turned into Wimpole Street with many a jolt 
and groan. There were the two rows of mo- 
notonous houses staring each other out of coun- 
tenance, the whitened door-steps, the shining 
brass plates on professional doors, the balcony 
boxes, with their scarlet geranium and fading 
mignonette, the plate-glass windows and invari- 
able draperies—crimson damask below, white 
muslin above—here a bird-cage, there a man or 
maid servant looking out, like Sisera’s mother 
at her lattice—and then Flora’s heart gave a 
great thump as the cab, after plunging at the 
curb-stone uncertainly once or twice, came to a 
stand-still opposite Dr. Ollivant’s door. 

His house looked the dingiest in the street. 
The door-steps had been neglected—those broad 
expanses of stone which had once been of spot- 
less whiteness, which had been hearth-stoned 
twice a day, if need were, under Mrs. Ollivant’s 
firm rule. There were straws and shreds of 
London rubbish in the corners; the brass plate 
was dull; the geraniums in the dining-room 
window-boxes were languishing for lack of wa- 
ter; the half-drawn blinds hung awry. Deso- 
lation was imprinted upon the house-front—for 
the fronts of houses have their unmistakable 
language. 

Flora’s heart sank at the aspect of her old 
home. ‘The change was her fault. She had 
robbed her husband of the faithful housewife 
who had made his home bright and pleasant for 
him; for her selfish pleasure Mrs. Ollivant had 
deserted the pest of duty, and left Her son home- 
less. A neglected house is no home. 

The factotum opened the door as usual, but 
even he had an air of having run to seed. He 
wore his morning jacket of striped linen instead 
of the respectable black which it had been his 
wont to assume ere this hour of the day, and the 
jacket looked limp and dirty. The man him- 
self had a haggard look, as of one who had kept 
1: te hours. 

Flora said not a word, but crossed the hall to 
the consulting-room, opened the door, and went 
in, heedless of whether she might interrupt some 
professional interview by that unauthorized en- 
trance. ’ 

The room was empty. The papers on the 
doctor's desk were blown about as the autumn 
wind rushed in from the hall. There stood his 
vacant chair, dusty as with the dust of many 
days—that solemn-looking, morocco - covered, 
high-backed arm-chair in which the physician 
had been wont to sit as in the place of judg- 
ment, and issue sentence of life or death. A 
pile of unopened letters lay on the desk ; a spider 
had spun a gossamer bridge from stopper to stop- 
per of the tarnished silver inkstand. 

*“*Oh, ma'am,” gasped the butler, “I am 
thankful to Providence that you’ve come home! 
If I'd known where to write, I should have writ- 
ten to you or your mamma-in-law within the last 
thrée or four days, though my master ordered me 
not.” 
‘* Write to me-—about what?” cried Flora, 
sorely agitated. 

Something evil had arisen—what she knew 


not. ‘The aspect of the house presaged ca- 
lamity. 

**Is Dr. Ollivant away?” she asked, breath- 
lessly. 


The room looked as if it had been deserted 
for weeks. 

“Away? Oh no, ma’am;- he’s too ill for 
that.” 

** Til—is he ill ?” 

**Didn’t he tell you, ma’am, in his letters? 
He told me he had said all that was necessary 
about himself, and that I was not to trouble 
about writing to you, even if he got ever so bad, 
but just to bring in a hospital nurse, and leave 
him in Mr. Darley’s hands—Mr. Darley of Bed- 
ford Square, you know, ma’am—and let him pull 
through.” 

‘* What is the matter? Pray, pray tell me 
every thing! Is he very ill?” asked Flora, pit- 
eously. 

Oh, tenderness, forgiveness, remorse, that came 
too late! 

‘*God have pity on me,” she prayed, inward- 
ly, ‘‘and save me from the anguish of unavail- 
ing regret!” 


| thing the patient takes 





“Well, ma’am, I hope not very ill; but Mr. 
Darley owned last night that he didn’t like the 
turn master had taken, and he sent me for Dr. 
Bayne, round in the square; and the two ge 
tlemen was together talking for nearly *«!f an 
hour, and they changed the medi-ue—which is - 
a thing I never like, for my OW" part, doctors 
chopping and changing wth medicine, as if they 
didn’t know their own minds—and Mr. Darley 
told me to eeé in an extra nurse for night; and 
there J was in a cab half over London till after 
midnight; but I got a young person at last at 
the institution at Highbury, and a very nice 
young person she is.” 

‘** Has he been ill long?” Flora asked, taking 
off her hat and jacket hastily with trembling 
hands. 

** Over three weeks, ma’am, off and on. It 
began with a chill, shivery-like, and then a kind 
of low fever hanging about him—no appetite, no 
rest. I could tell when I cleaned the lamp of a 
morning how many hours he'd sat in this room 
overnight. But he saw his patients and went 
his daily round just as usual for a week; then 
all at once he knocked under, and took to his 
bed. ‘It’s no use,’ he said; ‘tell people who 
call that I’m out of town. I'll ask Mr. Darley 
to see my regular patients.’ And I went to 
fetch Mr. Darley, and he has attended master 
ever since.” 

**T'll go to him at once,” said Flora, moving 
toward the stairs. 

The man followed her nervously. 

‘* I'm afraid you'll find him very bad, ma’am,” 
he said. ‘‘ You must be prepared to see a great 
change in him.” 

‘*T am prepared for any thing,” she answer- 
ed, with a sob, *‘ except to lose him.” 

And then she ran up stairs, swift and light of 
footstep, making no sound upon the thickly car- 
peted stone. 

She opened the door of the front-room on the 
second floor—the room that had been newly fur- 
nished for the doctor’s bride—expecting to find 
the invalid there. But to her surprise she saw 
the furniture swathed in brown holland, the 
room empty. All things had been kept with 
religious care; the dressing-room, with its tur- 
quoise-and-gold upholstery, was shrouded from 
dust and light; carpet, curtains, mirrors, all 
covered. The rooms she had sanctified by her 
presence were to be profaned by no footfall in 
her absence. So near fanaticism is true love! 

The back-room on this floor was Mrs. Ollivant’s, 
and the door was locked. Flora mounted the 
next flight swiftly, breathlessly, and opened the 
door of that room where she had awakened one 
winter afternoon from the long night of deliri- 
um. Yes, he was there; on the bed where she 
had lain through so many fever-haunted nights 
reposed the wasted form of her deserted husband. 
She could see the sharp angles of his figure be- 
neath the tumbled bed-clothes. The nurse was 
sitting at a table by the window taking notes of 
her case. A clock ticked upon the mantel- 
piece, a pinched little fire burned in the grate, 
the room was littered with medicine bottles, all 
the apparatus of sickness ready—weapons where- 
by Life does battle with his grim adversary, 
Death. 

He was awake; the large hollow eyes were 
turned toward the door by which Flora entered, 
but with how vacant a gaze! He looked at her, 
and did not know her. 

She went over to the bed, knelt down beside 
it, took his burning hand in hers, whispered to 
him softly, kissed his parched lips. Without 
avail. There was no one in this wide world 
more strange to him than she. 

** Another nurse!” he said, wearily. 
is the use of all this fuss ?” 

‘“*Not a hired nurse, Cuthbert; your wife— 
your sorrowful, loving wife—come back to nurse 
you. Look at me, dear. Your own true wife 
has returned, never to leave you again.” 

He turned his haggard eyes to her face, and 
stared at her fixedly, without one ray of recog- 
nition. 

‘*What is the good of all these people?” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I had better be in a hospital at 
once, if my room is to be full of hospital nurses. 
Go away, please,” to Flora, ‘‘and Jeave me in 
peace, if you can. You are always tormenting 
me about something.” 

The nurse, who had started up, surprised at 
Flora’s entrance, now came forward, and took 
possession of the intruder with a professional 
air of authority. 

**Oh, if you please, ma’am, you mustn't talk 
to him. The doctors say he must be kept very 
quiet.” 

“ But I am his wife—” 

** Yes, ma’am, and your coming in so sudden- 
ly might have given him a shock if he had known 
you. Perhaps it was lucky he didn’t recognize 
you.” 

** Lucky!” repeated Flora, with a blank 
look. ‘* Will he ever know me again, I won- 
der ?” 

**Oh dear, yes; don’t be afraid, ma’am,” an- 
swered the nurse, cheerfully ; it was so easy for 
a hired nurse, who came and went like the wind, 
to be cheerful. ‘‘ He'll come round again, and 
remember you, I dare say, before long. I have 
seen worse cases of typhoid than him.” 

‘* But he is dangerously ill, is he not ?” asked 
Flora, hopelessly. 

**The doctors are anxious about him, ma’am ; 


** What 


but with care— It is not a hopeless case. You 
mustn’t think that, ma’am. Pray don’t!” 
‘* What have you been writing there ?” 
**Only my journal of the case, ma'am. The 


doctors wish me to keep an account of every 
a spoonful of jelly or an 
ounce of beef tea. I give him every thing in 
that two-ounce glass. It’s most important that 
he should take nourishment and be kept quiet.” 
** Does his mind wander much ?” 
** No, ma’am, not very bad; but he sometimes 
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says odd things. He has talked of you a great 
deal in the last few days, and has sometimes 
fancied you were in the room. 

“ And now I have come he does not know me. 
‘Dust seems hard.” 

1e say know you by- and- by, 
“the nurse, Comeolingly. 
quic kly.” 

“If you could let me a= something for him ; 
if I could be of use in any way,” pleaded Flora. 

** Indeed, ma'am, there is very Yintle to be 
done. You might help me, perhaps, Wien [ 
have to give him medicine, or wine, or beef tea, 
He dislikes taking any thing, and it is some- 
times quite difficult to get him to take it.” 

**T will gladly help you in any way,” said 
Flora, eagerly. ‘‘I shall feel less miserable if I 
can be of ever so little use.. May I stay in the 
room, please? I will be very quiet.” 

All this was spoken in so subdued a tone that 
the sound of the two voices could hardly reach 
the bed where the patient lay, moving head or 
arms restlessly every now and then in utter 
weariness. 

‘*The doctor said he was to be kept so very 
quiet, ma'am; there was to be nobody but the 
nurse in his room; but if you will not talk or 
move about much I should think you might stay.” 

It seemed a hard thing to deny a wife the 
right to sit in her dying husband's chamber, for 
the nurse had but the faintest hope of a happy 
issue out of Dr. Ollivant’s peril. It was not the 
virulence of the disease that was to be feared so 
much as the weakness of the patient. He had 
not cared to live, and he had let life slip away 
from him. He had wasted the wealth of a vig- 
orous constitution upon long nights of sleepless- 
ness—weariest vigils, full of sad thoughts and 
bitter vain regrets. He had willfully squandered 
the forces of his manhood, reckless of his loss, 
Life without Flora meant misery. He had been 
too much of a man to end the difficulty with a 
dose of prussic acid or a pistol bullet ; but he had 
not been enough of a Christian to trust in God 
for the coming of the brighter day; and he had 
been glad when he felt his strength ebbing away 
from him, and saw his years dwindling to the 
briefest span. Of what avail was that empty 
arid future which lies between ruined hopes and 
the grave? His wife had renounced him. His 
child had been taken from him. No other child 
would ever be born to him, to be the staff and 
comfort of hisage. He had earned more than 
enough to secure the independence of his moth- 
er's declining years. ‘There was no reason why 
he should desire life, ether on his own account 
or for the sake of others. So when he found his 
strength leaving him, and the insidious low fever 
—a poison inhaled, perchance, in hospital ward 


ma'am,” said 
*He ‘changes very 


or fetid alley, acting upon a debilitated constitu-- 


tion—that fever whose danger he knew so well, 
fastening its deadly grip upon him, he had no 
sentiment but gladness. 

** She will feel jast a shade of sorrow, perhaps,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ when somebody tells her 
that I am dead; just one brief pang of regret for 
him who loved as Othello loved—not wisely. 
And then some new bright life will open before 
her; and a few years hence, when she has form- 
ed new ties, and is the centre of some happy 
home, she will look back 
at her past, and all the 
days that she spent with 
me will seem only a brief 
unfinished chapter in the 
full volume of her life. To 
me it has been the whole 
book ; to her it may appear 
only an episode.”’ 

Thus Cuthbert Ollivant 
had laid himself down very 
calmly when the hour came 
in which he could no lon- 
ger perform his daily task- 
work. It was not until he 
felt a cloud stealing over 
mind and senses, and his 
wits wandering as he tried 
to concentrate his attention 
upon a patient’s answers 
to his almost mechanical 
questioning, that the doctor 
felt it was time for him to 
succumb. Physical weak- 
ness or weariness would 
have hardly driven him 
away from his consulting- 
room—he clung to his work 
as the one thing left to him 
in life—but when he felt his 
mind troubled, and found 
his hand falter uncertainly 
in the writing of a simple 
prescription, he was fain to 
confess that his working 
days were over. 

‘*Opus operatum est,” 
he said to himself. ‘ My 
career is finished, and it 
stops short of fame.” 

He went up stairs to his 
room on the third floor one 
bright September after- 
noon, and laid himself down 
npon his bed, with a quiet 
conviction that this was for 
him the end of all earthly 
business. He would fain 
have let life gently glide 
awvay without wearisome 
endeavor to revive the ex- 
piring flame, and it was 
only to satisfy his faithful 
old servant that he per- 
mitted Mr. Darley to be 
called in. 

This gentleman, a fami- 
ly practitioner of standing, 
had done his best, but the 
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malady had not yielded to his skill. The pa- 
tient’s weakness had increased day after day, 
and Mr. Darley had confessed unwillingly that 
the time of peril had come. Unless a change 
for the better occurred before many hours were 
over, the end was inevitable. 

It was at this crisis that Flora arrived in Wim- 
pole Street. 

All that day she sat by her husband's bed, in 
the shadow of the curtains, and heard his rest- 
less movements, his broken murmured words— 
disjointed sentences, in which her own name 
sometimes occurred, but which were at other 
times purely scientific, with here and there a few 
words of Latin. She made no farther effort to 
win his recognition, The nurse had told her 
silence and quiet were of vital consequence, and 
she obeyed to the letter. With her heart yearn- 
ing toward that unconscious sufferer, she sat 
ge in her shadowy corner, breathing voice- 
less prayers for his recovery. It was ot after 
seven o'clock that she thought of poor Mrs, Ollli- 
vant, at this moment placidly expecting her son 
and daughter at the Willows. ‘‘ Poor mamma!” 
she said to herself; ‘‘ I ought to telegraph to her. 
How cruel of me not to have sent for her sooner 
—how cruel to keep her away from her son’s 
sick-bed!” She stole noiselessly from the room, 
ran down stairs to the old servant, and dispatch- 
ed him to the telegraph office with a message : 

“Dear mamma, Cuthbert is very ill. ‘Come 
at once.” 

At eight o’clock came Mr. Darley, and Dr. 
Bayne from Cavendish Square. How Flora’s 
heart sank cs the two grave elderly men came 
into the room, and bent over the sick-bed, and 
ordered a candle to be brought, and examined 
their patient with a professional unceremonious- 
ness that seemed like gacrilege! ‘They listened 
to his breathing, and tapped his chest and back, 
and experimented with him in various ways, and 
anon looRed at each other gravely, and w hisper- 
ed a little together with dismal meaning, as it 
seemed to Flora. She sat motionless, saying not 
a word, and neither of the doctors had any idea 
of her presence till the nurse informed them in 
a whisper that young Mrs, Ollivant had come 
home, and wished to be allowed to help in nurs- 
ing her husband. 

Then the two gentlemen turned to her with a 
friendly, sympathetic air, and murmured a few 
kindly words, but words that had no hopefulness 
in them, 

Flora heard them in silence, and then follow- 
ed them out of the room. 

** Gentlemen,” she cried, piteously, when they 
were on the landing outside, **tell me the trath! 
Will my husband die?” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Ollivant,” said Dr. Bayne, 
who had been a frequent visitor in Wimpole 
Street during her happy wedded life, ‘‘ while the 
faintest spark of life still remains there is always 
a ray of hope; but I fear, I sadly fear, my poor 
friend is dying.” 

She looked at him tearlessly for a few mo- 
ments, and then said, gently, 

‘“*] thank you for telling me the truth. 
best.” 

She went back to her husband's room—in the 
abandonment of her grief forgot all that she had 
been told about the need 
of quietness—and flung 
herself on her knees by his 
side. 

‘* My love, my love,” she 
sobbed —‘‘my lost love! 
Is there no forgiveness in 
heaven for my sin against 


It is 


Her voice, those keen 
accents of anguish, pierced 
the dimness of delirium. 
Cuthbert Ollivant opened 
his eyes and looked at her, 
this time with recognition 
in his gaze. 

** Flora!” he murmured, 
faintly. 

There was neither sur- 
prise nor joy in his tone. 
In his utter weakness of 
mind and body he had 
passed beyond the region 
of strong emotions. 

‘* My love, it is I—your 
wife—your sorrowful, re- 
pentant wife!” 

** No,” he said, with ever 
so faint a touch of wonder ; 
‘that can not be ; my wife 
hates me.” 

She remembered her 
words in the garden that 
fatal summer evening— 
words of unmitigated ha- 
tred and contempt; words 
keener than a sword-thrust, 
and harder to forget. 

‘* My dearest, 1 was un- 
just, cruel, ungrateful,” 
sobbed Flora. ‘‘It has 
pleased God to open my 
eyes to my wickedness. I 
have something to tell you 
about Walter by-and-by— 
something that will set your 
mind at rest. Oh, live, 
dearest—live for my sake. 
and all my life to come shall 
be one long atonement!” 

He contemplated her 
mutely for a few moments 
with a strangely pathetic 
look, and then answered, 
quietly, 

**Too late, my dear. 
The pitcher is broken at 
the fountain.” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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fore us the party has arrived at one of these; 
and a gentleman who is afraid to venture 
round the corner on the narrow shelf is be- 
ing let down over the side by his friends—a 
process which seems to be the reverse of com- 
fortable. 

The journey from Kandersteg to Leuker- 


bad occupies about seven hours. Half-way 
between the villages stands the lonely inn of 
Schwarenbach, in a desolate spot which may 
well suggest visions of assassination. In fact 
it has been the scene of at least one tragedy, 
for in 1807 the old innkeeper'’s daughter was 
murdered here by two Italians. *The little 
inn is also notable for having been the resi- 
dence at one time of the poet Werner, who 
laid the plot here of his play, The Twenty- 
fourth of February. It would be hard to 
find a gloomier spot, or one better calculated 
to suggest a sudden attack of banditti. This 
thought has inspired some mischievous ladies 
with the idea of waylaying the party, and we 
see them crouching in a recess of the rock, 
ready to meet the unsuspecting travelers with 
a volley of snow-balls, 

Leukerbad is a village of about 600 in- 
habitants, situated high up on a mountain 
plateau, 4500 feet above the sea-level, and 
noted chiefly for its hot saline baths, which 
average a temperature of 120° Fahrenheit, 
and which are situated some seven miles 
north of the village proper, at the head of 
the Dala torrent. The baths are about 
twenty feet square, and accommodate a score 
of persons each. People at Leukerbad may 
be said, indeed, to live in the baths; begin- 
ning with a bath of half an hour’s duration, 
they gradually increase the time to eight 
hours, or five before and three after dinner, 
which is the regulation length for the ha- 
bitués of the place. Ladies and gentlemen 
bathe in common, clad in long woolen robes, 
They chat, read, eat, drink, and play games 
in these aquatic parlors, which are conven- 
iently fitted up with floating tables filled with 
books, newspapers, cards, chess-boards, and 
refreshments; and no more amusing sight 
can be imagined than fifteen or twenty heads 
bobbing above the water, gayly chatting to- 
gether, with as much ease as if in a drawi 
room. 
rooms open from each side 
which are surrounded with galleries 
benefit of the friends of the bathers and other 
spectators. The season lasts from June un- 
til October. Leukerbad is sit 
right bank of the Rhone, in the canton of 
Valais, amidst a charming landscape, and 
there are many interesting excursions in the 
vicinity. Kandersteg is a little village of 
about five hundred inhabitants. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. R. 8.—The Catogan loop is simply a long braid 
of hair tied up double behind. Let it hang as low as 


the hair will pe-mit. Cashmere sacques are trimmed | 
With many rows of Titan braid beaded. The fine braid- | 
ing rivals embroidery on casimere sacques; any choice | 


between them depends on individual taste. Worsted 
ball fringe will be worn again, but is not highly com- 
mended, as it is easily torn and does not wear well. 

8. V. W.—Read reply just given “M. R. 8.” 

Op Sunscrmerr.—A lady should always be the first 
to signify her readiness to set out, whether from her 
home or elsewhere. 

Taropora.—We can offer no advice about life-in- 
surance or any other companies. 

Perpiextty.—Use your blue silk over-skirt for 
flounces to trim your lower skirt. Then get a cuirass 


basque and apron of darker blue cashmere or camel’s- 
hair—or gray if you like contrasts—and use the blue 
sleeves. If your“ plain under-skirt” is not gored, you 
can make one of the new pleated backs for it, and 
have more of your upper skirt for flouncing the front 
breadths. 

Mus. J. F. W.—Knife pleating is the prettiest trim- 


ming for alpaca. Use velvet of the same shade to 
trim your gray Irish poplin. 

Jane L. anp Ornens.—We refer all inquiries about 
matters discussed in the “ Ugly Girl” papers to those 


articles. They will be soon published in book form. 
It is impossible to send personal details and informa- 
tion about hair, complexion, etc. The general rules 


laid down in the “‘Ugly Girl” papers must suffice 
for all. 

Eveanor M.—The dark blue shade like your silk is 
most suitable for street suite. Your suggestions about 
altering the poplin are good. Will not the back of the 
over-skirt make an apron, to which you need only add 
behind sash loops of wide ribbon? If you will get 
some black or dark blue velvet for a sleeveless cuirass 
for your dark blue silk suit, you can modernize it hand- 
somely. Then use the over-skirt for trimming the 
lower skirt, mixing a little velvet in the trimming. 

Portia.—A cashmere sacque is the most suitable 
wrap for demi-seasons. Trim with braid and fringe, 
and make by the French Sacque pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. VIL. It is impossible for us,to give 
definite advice about which kind of black silk to select. 

Lirtie Texas.—Your lace is Cluny. It is not much 
used now, and is not appropriate for Swiss muslin. 
Use Valenciennes instead. The apron with scarf back 
is what you need. Morocco belts are still worn, but 
are not as handsome as velvet ones, or else beaded 
gros grain belts. Most basques and polonaises are ac- 
companied by belts. Wear black ribbons with any 
colored dresses that are trimmed with black. Bright- 
en black dresses by white or blue ties; the deep car- 
dinal red will also be becoming to you. The Catogan 
loop is simply a long plait of three tresses turned up 
behind, and tied with a bow of brogd ribbon with 
short enda. 

Mase. V.—Give your gentleman friend an embroid- 
ered case for slippers, or an embroidered box for brush- 
es or for neck-ties. 

Mrs. L. 8. B.—Get velvet of a darker gray shade and 
retrim your dress. Drape the over-skirt differently, 
or else make it only an apron with sash backs. 

Mrs. J. M. H.—Your velvet cloak will look well if 
you head the lace with ostrich feather or else crow’s 
feather bands. The Irish poplin should have a basque 
and oyer-skirt trimmed with velvet. Use your two 
yards of silk to make a tablier trimming on the skirt, 
and brighten it with jet. Get merino like sample or 
else cashmere for your wool suit. Make a cuirass 
polonaise, and trim with Titan braid and a fur band. 





Ix no one department of the decorative arts has 
there been a more merited and interesting develop- 
ment during the last quarter of a century than in the 
working of metals, and especially in the working of 
that composite metal which, within the limits of its 
capacity, is undoubtedly at once the most manageable 
and the most indestructible vehicle of artistic expres- 
sion, and to which we give the name, derived from the 
Italian word for “burning coals,” of “‘bronze.” During 
the 18th century the “ age of periwigs,” as it has been 
not inaptly baptized, the use of this most artistic ma- 
terial in the manufacture of lamps, candelabra, clocks, 
inkstands, mantle ornaments, and the thousand and 
one more or less useful knick-knacks which give re- 
finement and variety to the furniture of a prosperous 
home, gradually and steadily declined. Bronze was 
supplanted by brass ; richness of tone and picturesque- 
nese of form by glittering rectangularity. This was 
particularly the case in Holland and in England. In 
France ormolu was more extensively used, and the 
forms, at least, of French decorative art during this 
period were maintained at a higher artistic level than 
in any other part of Europe. During this period the 
noblest pictures that have ever been painted sank in 
relative value, and the foundations were laid in differ- 
ent parts of Europe by a few persons of taste and 
sense, of galleries which could now only be so much 
as commenced by royal revenues. The grandest mon- 
uments of medieval architecture were “improved” 
with coats of whitewash. With the general and won- 
derful tevival of culture and of taste which followed 
the great French Revolution and the Napoleonic era, 
all this was changed; and the enormous extension of 
the “ bronze” manufacturers of Europe during the last 
twenty-five years, is one of the most notable symptoms 
of the general elevation of the public mind and judg- 
ment in such matters. The warerooms of Starr & 
Manzovs, at No, 22 John Street (up stairs), in this city, 
bear eloquent witness to the force with which the ris- 
ing wave has struck our Cis-Atlantic shores. It has 
become an important branch of business now with this 
firm to seek out and secure the newest and most varied 
developments of this great industry in all parts of the 
continent. For, curiously enough, while England has 
more than held her own in the departments of porce- 
lain, enameled ware, silver, and crystal since the exhi- 
bition of 1851 roused her to perceive her backwardness, 
she has not yet so much as fairly begun to compete 
either with Germany and Italy, not to mention France, 
in the artistic working either of bronze or of Iron for 
decorative purposes.—{Com.] 





Dyeine anp Cieantne.—Take your dyeing and clean- 
ing to the New York Dyeing and Printing Establish- 
ment, Staten Island. Offices: 98 Duane Street; 752 

Way; 610 Sixth Avenue, New York; 166 & 168 
Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 40 North Eighth 
Street, Philadelp! Established 55 years.—[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 Broadway, 
Offer their extensive stock of 


‘LADIES’ FURS, 


at the lowest possible prices. 


SEAL-SKIN FURS, 


in great variety, including 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 


of all grades and styles. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 


in very large assortment, of every de- 
1  : 


902-504 Broadway, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We have now on exhibition without doubt the finest 
assortment of FRENCH PASSEMENTERIE 


ever seen in this market, many of the designs especial- 
ly prepared for us. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, between 19th and 20th Streets. 
i... holesale department on b second floor. 


RENCH STAMPING | PATTERNS. —Mme. Ba- 
DOURRAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 
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POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


$20 
WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 
2d Premium Drawing, Dec. 7, 1874. 
3d Series Drawing, - Jan. 4, 1875. 


EVERY BOND 


Will be Redeemed with a Premium, as an equivalent 
for interest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000. 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 






















SAVANI 


SOLD BY ALL ‘DRUGGISTS. 


tf For 2 cents. Tur 
j j Sorence or Heartu 
ria rip (a $2 00 magazine) 


sent 8 months “fon 
trial,” by 8S. R. WELLS, p Broadway, New York. 


rT} j j For 50 cents. The Illustra- 
n ria ted Phrenological Journal 
sent 3 months “‘on trial” by 


8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 











THE BAZAA 


One Best 


Pair for $2 7 


853 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


& TO AVOID LOSS, SEND P. 0. ORDER 


COMPANION, 


Consisting of Two Pair of Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, any color or size, Two Fine 
Lace Collarettes, one set Handsomely Embroidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 
Quality Fringed Windsor Scarf, any color, enclosed in an Elegant Perfumed 

Box, suitable for Boudoir Table, sent postpaid on receipt of $4 00, 
Having just received our Fall Importation of the Celebrated “ BAZAAR” Two-But- 
ton Kid ater es, we are now prepared to offer all the Newest Shades at $1 00 per Pair, or Three 





Send for our OFA LL PRICE-LIST of Furs, Ribbons, Dress Trimmings, Laces, and 
Millinery Goods, Samples sent free on application to J. Ta 


ylor’s Bazaar, 


R DRAFT. 
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Smith’s ‘‘ Instant Dross Elevater.”’ W 
Mabe CUT shows how 
utifull LON 

Skirt is aipnent tate 





~ ; beautiful ol 
NeRACE’| “ LITTLE SI 
FUL. Itcan be 





ANOTHER in| for from $3 
LESS Two MINUTES. you | chromo art. 
NEED “BUT ONE FOR DO 

DRESSES. 45 conte 


Wewill give two Ch 
ber mus: eend three stamps to pay return 


MAKE MONEY 


t largest, 


pat one sent. 


Address, very plain, 
P.O, BOX & 555. 


NV LS 


rg perth Lal of Fe HESE ENCRAVINGS. 
Sizes— Price of Esttere, with CLOTH MODEL, 1.00. 


14 
07. ‘3 Waist—Latest Design—Ali 8: 
a Boy's Suit—Sizes, 2 to 6 yours—Pattern, with C 


‘C vat or Tacket— All Size Pattern, with C 
I MODEL with every pattern, which hay net neu tp opirt the Garment to- 
gether, after beiag cat by the pattern, They are PERF 


Any Pattern on this page mailed es receipt a mans price. 


$i}. .5O. Fors3 ES send AL 
‘he person who sends $3 for 4 1 ay of patterns, will be enti- 
— Walking tled to the Bazaar for one year FREE, without premiums. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
Smith’s ‘illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 


And a splendid So to each Subscri- 


te Any TW 
stant Dress 


OR ONE Dollars’ worth of bg VERS, to be selected 
after you receive CHR Magazin of 


seven subscribers. We wiil give four apd et - eight subscribers. 


iVE 1, 
we Gee WAY $ 


Rt r between NOW and gen be FRORUARY. 

if wi'l get $ 1 75 OO in gold coin a 

- ex ; bd 125-00 in gold coin, etc.. ete. Me ve $1. 
persons, ae names and addresses will be tound in this BA 


~ FASHIONS. “Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 
Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. See BIG OFFER below. 
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Aye 34 MODEL: Fs ccnte, 


witn aan iis: 0 cents, 
LOT DEL, 0 cents, 


ALI E For $2 worth of Patterns 
a the marked price send 
$4 worth send $3. 


of Sie cae tterns and Smith’s In- 
levator will be mailed FREE, as Premiam, 


the following 


— 9 TER ot ge gh = 
biti ROR. ARY AND HER PE AM 
OR the “* MATRO 


changed from! These Chromos a wor y known, and SELL READIBY 
ORE DRESS to $3 to $6 each, being considered the finest pictures in the 


“ UNWELCOME VISITOR ad 


GET UP A CLUB! 

We will give one Chreme extra to the person who sends us three subscribers ($3.00 and 
nine stamps for postage on Chromos and rollers) at one time. 
romos extra for five subscribers. 


We will give three Chromos extra for 
Each Subscri- 
Chromo and for rollers 
350.00 in Gold Coin 
NS who get up the largest club fort the 
erson who gets up the T 
REMIUM on EVERY SUBSC ER SENT 
O in gold on last BAZAAR, 
ZAR. with the number that 


Get a copy and see. Sample copy mailed for % cents. ‘Smiths’ Instruction Book,”’ 
or “Secrets of Dress-making, waitin Catalogue mailed for one Stamp. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 


9|4 Broadway, New York City. 
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MOORE'S PATENT BIAS.CUTTER. 


INVENTION. 


LAB VING 
So simple that any chia can use it. oO ONLY PERFECT Bias-Cutter in existence. It saves time; saves 
trouble; saves material; saves calculation; and prevents mistakes. Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular. 
GEO. MOORE, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, Box 1688, ) 


ew York Post-Office. 
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* Amal Hair Goods 
L. SHAW, 


a 364 Lap tf CORNER 4th on. 
ANCH STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN 2ist & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY, 
And the only establishment where all the novelties of 
the season are | eae 3 retailed at wholesale prices, 
and no other inducements in the shape of PRESENTS 
resorted to. In all cases full satisfaction guaranteed, 
or goods returnable. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces. 
24 inches, 4 ounces 
26 inches, 4 ounces... 
28 inches, 4 ounces. 

Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No’ extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the countr, Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charg: e. 

A liberal ahadiee made to the wholesale trade. 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


November 30th, 1874. 


DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
















One Grand Cash Gift ............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ............ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, gre each1 00, 000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 1 40,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 
25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 3,000ceach 90,000 
50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 


100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 








Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whole Tickets ..................+.. $50 00 
0 EE Ae a 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for... . .. §00 00 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 


For Tickets and information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS, H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York, 


Ostrich Feathers, Ostrich Feathers. 


At MAX WIENER’, 
295 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
You can purchase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. less ny 8 at 4 other establishment 
the city. 





Mop Take Notice of’ the Golden Ostrich. 


P. 8.—Feathers Cleaned, ed, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIERTAL | CREAM OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
REMOVES FRECKLES, PIMPLES, SAL- 
LOW NESS, MOTH PATCHES, & 

LL SKIN BLEMISHES. 

This preparation has acquired a reputation the past 
thirty years among fashionable ladies, which makes it 
sought after by the fair sex, coming from or going to 
the most distant countries; for ithas no equal or rival 
in its beautif, and innocent qualities, Like all 
other of Dr. UobRAUD'S Uilens se this has ex- 
tended its sale until it has ome a oa wk by is 

own merits, and is not the CREATU 
ADVERTISING NOTORIETY. 

This invaluable Cosmetic is recommended from one 
customer to another on actual KNOWLEDGE OF 
= | VALUE AND UTILITY. 

ared by Dr. T. Felix Gouraud, 48 BOND Street, 
‘ete ork, see A of Walker Street, and late of 453 
Broadway. Established thirty-two years. 

De. GOURAUD is also the inventor of the celebra- 
ted ITALIAN MEDICATED SOAP for curing all Skin 
Diseases, POUDRE SUBTLE, for uprooting hair, LILY 





WHITE, LIQUID ROUGE, for pale lips and faces. 


SHOPPING 


2 hy, *oxnknn in for gh 9 Sees by 
City,. Sei 

Fo mph comiibes ub st particulars three). 

Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 








RENCH Stampi Patterns.—Send for Cir- 
F PENDRIER, 125 Fourth Ave., ¥.N. 


cular. Muze. L, 
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A. T, STEWART & C0, 


Are making LARGE ADDITIONS to their stock of 


Black, Colored, and Fancy 


SILKS, 


Including the LATEST NOVELTIES IN DESIGNS 
AND COLOR, FROM PARIS AND LYONS. 





FULL LINES OF 
“ Bonnet’s,” “ Ponson’s,” 
“Cachmere du Rhone,” 
“Drap de Milan,” 


\ND OTHER CELEBRATED MAKES OF 


BLACK SILKS, - 


INCLUDING THEIR NEW BRAND, 


“Cachmere Brilliant,” 


Which for DURABILITY and ELEGANCE of Finish 

is UNSURPASSED. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION 

PERB ASSORTMENT of 


Plain Colored Silks, 


For Evening, Carriage, Reception, and Promenade 
Costumes, in a GREAT VARIETY OF CHOICE 
SHADES, SELECTED EXPRWSSLY by one of the 
firm for their retail trade. 


FANCY SILES. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS in STRIPES, CHECKS, &c., 
at 75e., $1, and $1 25 per yard; cheap at $1, 
$1 25, and $1 75. 


SPECIAL. 


1€0 PIECES BLACK GROS GRAINS at 
$1 50, $1 85, and $2 per yard; former pricee, 
$2, $2 25, and $2 50. 

200 PIECES COLORED FAILLES at 
$150 and $2 per yard; formerly sold at $2 and 
$2 50. 

100 PIECES DARK -COLORED Stripes 
and Checks at $1 25 per yard; worth $1 75. 

For the CONVENIENCE of CUSTOMERS the 
above will be exhibited on the 


Centre Counter in the Rotunda. 


is invited to their SU- 


A Visit of Inspection will amply repay. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Send your Adaress to 


EHRICH & CoO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y., 


(NEAR TWENTY-FOURTH STREET,) 

And you will obtain FREE by mail their beautiful 
%-PAGE FALL CATALOGUE, 
Containing full Descriptions and Prices of 
FINE FURS, the ‘* FASHION” CORSETS, 
REAL LACES, BLACK SILKS, 

* LADIES’ and INFANTS’ WEAR, 
FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


TRY THEIR 


“Patt” Kid Glove, 


Soft, pliable, kid, high-finished lustre, cut after the 
** Redell” system, sewed with Lock-stitch. 
- The best Kid Glove for the money in the United 
States. 

Every pair warranted. A new pair sent for all that 
rip or tear when first tried on, 


Sold, in all shades, two-button, at $1 20 pair. 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 and 289 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


GOSSAMER 
WATER-PROOF 
GARMENTS. 

FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, & MISSES, 


This new and very popular Garment is being adopt- 
ed by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of 
the United States. It is found to be particularly use- 
ful in the Winter Months, from the fact that it 
is not affected by the cold weather, is proof against 
Water, Mud, Wind, Snow, and Sleet. As 
the garment, when rolled, can be easily carried in the 
dress or coat pocket, it can be always at hand when 
protection is wanted. The material of which the Gos- 
samer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch Gingham, or 
all-boiled Silk, making a cloak or coat weighing only 
from nine to sixteen ounces, and having the appear- 
ance of a rich Black Silk. 

They are for sale by first-class Dry Goods and Rub- 
ber Houses throughout the United States and Canadas. 
Circulars, Price-List, and Samples of the Cloth sent to 
any address on application by mail or otherwise at our 


office, 7] Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A, K. Young & Conant M'f'g Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 





MPORTED Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and ean machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. V. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Broadway, Cor. 19th St. > New York. 
FINE FURS. & FUR ROBES. 
MOURNING DEPARTMENT. 


Particular attention is called to their large and very 
fine selection of 
MOURNING FABRICS, 
all the different materials suitable for 
ight Mourning, in fine and medium qualities, 
AT LOW PRICES 
ENG. BOMBAZINES, CASHMERES, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, | MERINOES, 
IMPERIAL SERGES, DRAP D’ETE, 
DRAP DE ST. CYR, BARPOURE, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR CLOTHS,] CREPE CLOTH, 
CASHIMIR SICILLIEN, § BIARRITZ CLOTH, 
IRISH POPLINS, EMPRES@® CLOTH, 
COURTAULDS CREPES, § BARATHEA, 
ALL-WOOL SERGES, 

50 cents per yard and upward. 
ALPACAS AND BRILLIANTINES, 25 CENTS TO 
$1 50 PER YARD. 

Also, a full assortment of BLACK AND WHITE and 
GRAY SERGES, POPLINS, CAMEL’S-HAIR, &c., 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
MOURNING HDKFS., CREPE & MUSLIN COL- 
LARS & SETS, VEILS, SCARFS, &c., &c. 


CAMBEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
DIRECT FROM INDIA. 
FILLED SQUARES, OPEN CENTRES, 
LONG SHAWLS, DECCAS, SCARFS, &c. 
One of the most extensive stocks ever before exhibit- 
ed, and at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES. 
PARIS NOVELTIES IN DINNER, EVENING, 
RECEPTION, & WALKING DRESSES. 
CLOAKS, CLOTH, SILK AND VELVET. 
“CUIRASS” & “ MATELASSE” JACKETS. 


OPERA CLOAKS. 
BEADED OVERDRESSES, POLONAISE, &c., &c. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 
*“CHOSSONS & COS” 
CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
In all the fashionable colors, from 1 to 10 Buttons, 
* CHS, ROBERTS’ ” 
BEST PARIS CASTOR GLOVES, 1 and 2 Buttons. 
BEST PARIS DOGSKIN GLOVES, 1,2, & 3 Buttons. 
KID, CALF, and other LINED GLOVES in variety. 
CLOTH GLOVES, 1, 2, and 3 Buttons. 
An endless variety of MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
CLOTH GLOVES & GAUNTLETS. 
A fine assortment of LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
SEAL AND OTHER FUR GLOVES 
AND GAUNTLETS. 


Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 
NEW STYLES MISSES’ SACQUES, < 
MISSES’ SUITS in all fabrics. 
LADIES’ WRAPPERS in FLANNEL, SERGE, 
CASHMERE, & SILK, in the latest style. 
FELT, CCL? & MATELASSE 


SKIRTS. 
FRENCH EMBROIDERED FLANNEL SKIRTS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING, 
French, and Special Manufacture of their own, a 
full assortment now in stock. 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS in stock and to order. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY. 
BOYS’ OVERCOATS & BOYS’ KILT SUITS, 
PEA JACKETS, BOYS’ CLOTH SUITS, &c., 
from 3 to 7 years old. 


Broadway, cor. of 19th Street, N. Y. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth St., 
IS NOW EXHIBITING, 


Comprisin; 
Deep and 











| AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


Paris, Berlin, and City-made 
WALKING, CARRIAGE, RECEPTION, 
AND DINNER DRESSES, 

IN FINE BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


Richly and elaborately trimmed Elegant Black Silks 
at $55, $65, $75, $85, $95, $100, $125, to $150. 


CASHMERE, CAMEL’S HAIR, AND 
DIAGONAL 


Over-skirts and Basques, Embroidered and Trimmed 
with ball fringe, $16, $18, $20, $25, and $30, 


Cashmere Over-skirts and Basques, 
richly embroidered and beaded, silk lined, $25, $35, 
$45, and $50. 

English Walking Jackets, silk trimmed, and trimmed 
elaborately with jets, $10, $12, $15, $18, to $50. 


Elegant and Stylish Novelties in 
Trimmed Round Hats and Bonnets, 


imported and of our manufacture, 
at $12, $15, $18, $20, $22, and 
Rich Jet Hat Ornaments, Birds, and Flowers. 


Superb Stock of Trimmings, 
in Silk, Passementerie, Beaded Fringes, Loops, and 
Buttons. 

Worsted Ball and Acorn Silk Fringes—every style. 











Merino Underwear of every quality, for ladies and chil- 
dren, 50c., 68c., T5c., 88c., $1, and $1 25, 
Catalogue and Price-List sent free on application. 


RICHARD MEARES, 


_COR. SIXTH AVENUE AND NINETEENTH ST. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN FICHUS, 
66 s* CAPES 





“ “ ows, 

6 * TIES, 

bd ** RUCHINGS, 

66 * APRONS, 

ne ys BREAKFAST CAPS, 
e 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&c., &e., just received. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 


UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New York. 
SAT “A MONTH to Agents. Address C. M. 
q ( Lrntneton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 
Foe@ per day at home. Terms free. Address 
$5 & $20 Gro. Strxson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, N. Y. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


N 


Black ss Silks. 


Owing to the extensive dullness in the leading Silk 
Markets of Europe, we have been enabled to purchase 
large lines of Silks at a reduction of fully~30 per cent. 
from former prices, the benefit of which purchases we 
offer to customers. 





* AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
Black Gros Grain Silks 
at $1 05, $1 18, $1 25, $1 55, $1 75, $1 85, upward. 
Black Taffeta Silks 
at $1 00, $1 15, $1 25, and $1 45, 
All of the most standard makes and qualities. 
Black Silk Trimming Velvets 
in all qualities, from $1 85, upward. 
Colored Silk Velvets 
in all shades, from $1 25, upward. 





t@~ SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION. 





Three more cases of our unequaled 


LUPIN’S KID GLOVES, 


including a magnificent selection of Opera Colors. 


2-Buttons, $1 10 


8-Buttons, $1 31 


After you TRY (4-Buttons, $1 50 
THEM ONCE, ( 
you will wear no ) 6-Buttons, $1 75 
/ other. l 


es as every pair is made specially for us, and 
are WARRANTED PERFECT IN EVERY WAY. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


6th Avenue and 23d St..N.Y. 





AUTUMN, 1874. 


Buffalo 
and ALPACAS, 





Otter 


Beaver Mohairs 
Sable Brilliantings, 


31 Varieties. 

We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustte, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & C0, 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 





PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rheum, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the tron. The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness.” 


Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. MALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FReoxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY’S 

MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 

and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 

EpONE and Prwece Remepy, the great Skin Meproine 

for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 

49 Bond St., New York. 


W = qe Ve At home, male or female: $35 per 
or week, day or evening. No Capital, 


fe all We send valuable ackage of 
or goods by mail free. Address with ten 


DIES! CONSTITUTION WATE 





gives immediate relief. 


Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


GUERLAIN’S 


CELEBRATED 
Paris 
Perfumery. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT WILL BE 


FOUND AT 


A. T. Stewart & Co,’s, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London, 1862, 


a Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-List, mailed 
free on application. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ Warerooms, 
109 & il 1 East 1 4th St., N. W. 


THE DOUBT 
AND DISTRUST 
which has always attend- 
@ ed the first announcement 
of a New Truss has long 
since vanished in the case 
of the ELASTIC TRUSS, 
which retains the rupture 








in every case. Is worn 
with the greatest comfort 


: . | nigh d day for the few weeks requisite to effect a 
A guarantee with our Gloves is unnecessary, | t and day cote poor ay. ‘ . 


cure. Sold at a reasonable price, and very durable. 
It is sent by mail every where by THE ELASTIC 


TRUSS COMPANY, No. 683 Broadway, New York 
City, who send their Circulars free when requested. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism, Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York,’ 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 





ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, with a Com- 
H plete Analytic Index, sent by mail on eceipt of 14 
cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 





‘ u T nT an fa 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 

IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY, 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
stamp for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 
777 Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All 
goods sent with privilege to examine. What can be fair- 
er? The new Coiffure now out—the ““‘CATOGAN.” 
Send for Price-List. t#~ N. B. I do not advertise im- 
possible prices, inducing ladies to forward money and 
receive trash in return. 
NV ADAME A. MICHEL (formerly with Marm 
LV Gatovuprav), No. 423 6th Ave., near 26th St., N.Y., 
has opened a most recherché assortment of Bonnets 
and Round Hats, carefully selected by herself 
in all the fashionable houses of Paris. 


TEW YORK Medical College and Hospital for 

Women, northeast corner of Thirty-Seventh Street 

and Lexington Avenue. Ladies are invited to the 
daily lectures of the College. 





MEN ALWAYS admire 
a pretty, well-shod foot. 
By all means buy EN- 





cent return stamp, M. Youna, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. | 


A R | 
L IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; | 


GLISH CHANNEL 

CHANNE Shoes. They wear longer 

and never have ragged 

soles. They cost no more. A dark line shows where 
the channel is cut around the sole. 


F rear 


OOK CANVASSERS WANTED.—Con- 
petent and experienced Agents, who mean busi- 
neas, are wanted in every city and town in the United 


States and Provinces to sell by subscription two new 
and popular books, viz: A Dictionary of Relivious 
Knowledge, by Rev. Lyman Abbott; and the Life of 


Admiral Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. Hoppin, of Yale Col- 
lege. In a few weeks the Prospectus and order books 
will be ready for the last work of the late Dr. David 
Livingstone, the only authorized edition that will be 
published. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 
apply to or address AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York, 
; Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 


$10 10 § 1000 200 per cent. a month. Send for 


particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 Wall St, N. Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTA GE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harren’s Magazene, Harrver’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werkuy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoxrtsers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
| able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 


| be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. . aa Me 

Trams ror Apvertistne tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 

Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 

| Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 

| $1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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aw Wal AL u ’ 
FACETI®. 

A rarer complains that 
a hook-and-ladder company 
has been organized in his 
neighborhood. He states 
that the ladder is used after 
dark for climbing into his 
hen-house, after which the 
hookiug is done. 


aaeppemne 

A young lady, known as 
a regular chatter-box, hav- 
ing monopolized the con- 
versation for the first half 
hour at table, asked a Quak- 
er present how he liked 
tongue, remarking at the 
same time that she had pre- 
pared it in several tempting 
ways; to which he meekly 
ey “In repose.” A 
slight lull in conversation 
followed. 


> 
A lazy fellow, lying on the 
cliffs at a favorite sea-side 
resort, was h to say, 
“Oh, how I do wish that 
this was called work, and 
well paid for !” 


A correspondent writes 
from « Swiss town, “I was 
much amused on looking 
over a visitors’ book at the 
inn to find that under the 
heading ‘Occupation,’ two 
German girls had written, 
* Looking for a husband.’” 
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A saucy young widow 
says she is in.the honey- 
moon of her widowhood. 

wdieniiiipbeseiuk 

An exchange asks, ‘* Does 
hanging prevent murder ?” 
We reply, “ Try it.” 

—_ > 

“Why,” said a pompous 
lawyer to a witness, “ you 
know you were caught in 
the act of listening, else how 
do you account for looking 
down the stairs that night 
with your head almost 
tween your legs, eh ?” 

be BR ye please, Sir,” re- 
sponded the b (ages “Twas 
looking how the pain in the 
back of my head was.” 


———_—_.— 

A book on “ self-culture” 
never got a — The 
publish 4 ret 1, 
and christened it A Young 

‘an on his Muscle, and 
anxious readers had to wait 
for weeks before they could 


get it. 


A Bs 2 one who has a 
wonderful memory, and a 
knowledge of English liter- 
ature so accurate that when 
a friend wishes to know 
where a particular passage 
RY may be found he steers at 

> once for him, was trotted 











out for sport at a dinner re- 
yor* wg ewe cently. The venturesome 
~ literary juvenile who did 





ae 

A philosopher says the 
head is doubtless the most 
important “organ” we have. 
A lost leg or an arm can be 
supplied, but when the head is once off, there is an end 
of it. Art has never successfully supplied a wooden 
head where the original article has been carried away. 
If the ee hi was wooden, why can another not 


+ 
be supp > 





No other living thing can go so slow as a boy on an 
errand. 

“MATTER!” 

Portiy orp Sw (on reading Professor Tyndall's 
apeech). “Dear me! Is it poss’ble? Most extr’ord’- 
nary” (throws down the review) “that I should have 
been originally a ‘ primordial atomic globule !’” 

2 ee EL 


What narrative in the Old Testament does a lady 
going hting shortly after the death of her husband 
remind you of ?—The widow’s cruise. 

qngplentiees 


e see 
A ao (pee Morro ror A Lazy Baker—“* No 
loafing here.” 





Why is the meat in a sandwich like the great middle 


IN THE FRUIT SEASON. 


Scn anp Moon.—“ The sun is all very well,” said an 
Irishman, “ but the moon is worth two of it; for the 
moon affords us light in the night-time, when we 


| want it, whereas the sun’s with us in the daytime, 


when we have no occasion for it.” 


caansinntedt@ipemantnians 
Tue EpveationaL Movement.—An anxious parent 
whose son has already mastered French, German, an 


| Italian, has determined on sending the youth to Fin- 


class of society ?—Because it lies between the upper- | 


crust and the under-bred. 


—————.——_—_ 
“May Heaven keep me humble and poor!” said a | 


minister during his discourse. 

One of the elders nudged another and whispered, 
“If he will but keep humble, we'll do the rest.” 
——~>——_ 


At a certain bathing-place lately a lady was about to 
sing her favorite piece to a select arty, when one of 
the company whispered to a neighbor, “‘ Y 
of Madam: X——- as they say of Alboni, that she has 
swallowed a nightingale.” 

“ Yes,” was the equally low reply ; “but you must 
add that she has not digested it.” 

—_—_—_— 
POESY. 

In Colorado poets seem to be a natural outcropping 
of the soil, though at present the 
perfect. Imagination is largely 





You may say | 


rowth seems im- | 
eveloped, though | 


with some deficiency in the sphere of accuracy, or, per- | 


haps we should say, sobriety of statement. We take 
the following from a local paper. Perhaps it is slight- 
ly hifalutin as to the fertility of the soil, but that will 
be pardoned : 
“Is it where the cabbages grow so fast 

That they burst with a noise like the thunder’s 

blast ? 

Is it where through the rich, deep, mellow soil 

The beets grow down as if boring for oil ? 

Is it where the turnips are hard to beat, 

And the cattle grow fat on nothing to eat? 

Is it where each irrigating sluice 

Is fed by water-melon juice? 

Is it where every thing grows to such monstrous 


size 

That the bi t stories a r like lies ? 

Tell me, in short—I would like to know— 

Is this wondrous land called Colorado ? 
Yoa're right, old boy, it is!” 





Se 
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land in order to give his boy’s education just the little 
Finnish it required. 


Said a college professor to a notorious laggard, who 
was once, for a wonder, promptly in his place at morn- 
ing prayers, “‘I marked you, Sir, as punctual this 
morning. What is your excuse 2” 

* Couldn’t sleep, Sir,” was the reply. 


BRS we cee 
Chicago is now called “ Cremation City.” 
oo 


The death was recently announced of a bank official 
at an advanced age. Might not this event be described 


as ‘* the close of a long and checkered career ?” 





LOOKING FOR LODGINGS. 


BLACK ORTHOGRAPHY. 


They have in New Orleans a gentleman of color, very 
fond of writing his name in conspicuous places, who 
was told by a German fellow-citizen that he did not 
spell it correctly. 

“'T-h-o-m-a-s, not T-o-m-e-s,” said his informant, 
‘is the right way to spell your name.” , 


“*T understan’ all "bout dat,” said-the darky; “‘ but | 
you ought to know dat de ’Merican language is very | 
unregular, an’ dere is mo’ dan one right way to spell a 


man’s name in dis country.” 














“ DBAR ME, WHAT FRAGILE ‘THINGS WE ARE, TO BE SURE!” 


NOT TO BE MADE A FOOL OF. 


Farmer. “ Now if it’s a fair question, how much 
will ye get for them keows when ye’ve finished them ?” 
Artist. “ Oh, perhaps five hundred dollars or so.” 

Faxumer. “ Wha-a-t! Don’t tell me, man; ye'll not 
get that for them livin’!” 
—_—_———— 


A Burning Question—Cremation. 





so said across the table, 
“There are some lines in 
Southey’s poems running 
thus,” repeating the lines 
he had composed ; ‘‘can you tell us about what time 
he wrote them ?” 

“T do not remember to have met with them before,” 
replied the publisher; “and there were only two pe- 
riods in Southey’s life when such lines could possibly 
have been written by him.” 

““When were those ?” gleefully asked the questioner. 

“Somewhere,” said the publisher, “ about that early 
period of his existence when he was having the mea- 
sles and ae his first teeth, or near to the close of 
his life, when his brain had softened, and he had fallen 
into idiocy.” ; 

BY WAY OF AMUSEMENT. 

The peculiar passion of the negro for making a jubi- 
lee of funerals and their attendant solemnities is some- 
times ludicrously set fo friend was taking a 
stroll one evening, and walking very slowly along, ob- 
served a man and a woman in earnest conversation. 
Just as my friend neared them the man questioned 
his companion thus: 

“Ts you gwine to set up wid de corpse ?” 

She answered in the negative. 

= a ain't gwine to set up wid de corpse ?” 

‘No.” 


‘What in de world is de reason you ain’t gwine to 
set. Ww wid de corpse ?” 
hy, you see, my husban’ won't lem me,” 

“Your husban’! Well, I never did see such a hus- 
hay Foy you is got !—don’t want to ‘low you no pleasure 
n life 1” 

? 
A MUSICAL DISEASE. 

A short time since a number of amateur musicians 
in a town of Western Pennsylvania made an effort to 
organize an orchestra... They were successful in pro- 
curing all the performers they desired except a clario- 
net-player. One of the number finally volunteered to 
take up the instrument and try to learn to playit. He 
had no clarionet ; but hearing the: he os - probably 
borrow one froma young mar in the place who was 
thought to own one, he met him in the street one day, 
and accosted him with, 

“ How are you, Brown? I heard you had a clario- 
net,” ; 

The fellow looked at him in utter amazement, hav- 
ing probably never heard of such a thing before, and 
stammered out, 

“ Well, I—I was sick about two weeks ago, but I 
don’t think I had that !” , 


ee  — 

One of the freaks of fashion is every now and then 
a craze for a particular color. The rage just now is 
“elephant’s breath.” This is a very beautiful shade 
of blue, with a sort of mistiness about it. ‘‘ A faille 
of this shade,” we are told, “ elaborately trimmed, and 
with a tunic of black lace, was one of the handsomest 
dresses worn at a wedding reception last week.” It 
must be just the sort of color for a costume te carry 
out of town; for of course elephant’s breath would 
easily go into a trank. 
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“ Listen !”” said Carl Moriarty, 





“Never!” said Maud Divine. 


A FRAGMENT. 


rfectly white with rage. “In 
his Ber-r-lood shall pay the Penalty ere the chaste Moon illumines the Evening Sky!” 
“Now do your worst!” 


“Instantly disown my detested Rival, or 

















